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EDITORIAL NOTES 


HE London County Council have not come very well out of the 

discussion concerning the decorative lunettes designed for the 

County Hall. Students from the principal London Art Schools 

were asked to design decorations. If the decorations were 
accepted they were to be paid for at the modest rate of 425 each; but 
no guarantee of acceptance was given. The decorations were done. The 
Establishment Committee of the L.C.C. (a strange body for the job, 
but still) accepted them. Everybody thought the business was through. 
Then the Establishment Committee met again, decided that they preferred 
the Hall without the decorations, and rescinded the previous decision. 
The students and their work were cast out upon a cold world. 
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7 E have every sympathy with the letters which Professors Tonks 
and Rothenstein, Mr. Muirhead Bone and others have written on the 
subject. It is quite arguable that for a job of this importance not 
students but the greatest living decorative artists should have been em- 
ployed. Mr. Bone has quoted the Stockholm Town Hall, a magnificent 
building, wherein is shown the best that all the crafts in contemporary 
Sweden could do. Had the L.C.C. decided, at whatever cost, to employ 
the best talent of the day, we at least should not have complained. That 
was not possible ; it is conceivable that the ratepayers would not have 
stood it ; at any rate the members would have assumed that the rate- 
payers would not stand it. It was ruled out: and the other idea, that 
of encouraging students in an age when the young are more decoratively 
inclined than their elders, was embraced. The young do their work ; 
they do it to the satisfaction of their masters, and of Mr. Ralph Knott, 
the distinguished architect of the finest of modern public buildings ; 
they are led to believe that they have satisfied their clients ; and then 

they are suddenly turned down. 
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Wi ? Some say that these young painters (whose excellent, if - 
not superb, work was recently seen at the Academy, and is now 
to be seen at Whitechapel) are not the most accomplished of their age. 
That could never have been expected ; nor could their elders, whether the — 
illustrious elders or the incompetent elders who have plastered vast 
dull easel pictures on the walls of the Royal Exchange, have been 
obtained at the price. It is absurd to raise this point now. Another 
argument is that the walls are better without painted decorations: this also 
could have been thought of before, and anyhow the architect is not of 
this opinion. Another thing we have heard is that the decorations would 
not have been seen: surely no reason for returning them after they had 
been accepted. The L.C.C. has behaved most ungraciously, and given 
a very bad example to all other public bodies. Happily, other bodies 
are still ahead of them. The authorities at Wembley are employing a 
great deal of good young talent; and the Underground Railways, by 
a stroke of genius, have acquired two of the rejected L.C.C. cartoons 
for permanent exhibition at the Westminster Underground station, where 
they will be a permanent snub for the timid vacillators of the L.C.C. 
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HE discussion about the City Churches proceeds. On the 19th of 

February an extremely misleading letter from Lord Knutsford ap- 
peared in Zhe Zzmes. Lord Knutsford raised two familiar points. He said 
(1) that the City Churches were not frequented, and (2), that their sites 
would fetch a lot of money. He also said that few of the rectors 
lived in the City ; but, since the rectories have been taken away from 
them by force majeure, that is hardly a point. As for frequentation, Lord 
Knutsford said that he had been at the pains of getting statistics com- 
piled, and had found that seventy was a good attendance at a City 
Church concert. Possibly it is: though organ recitals are not the only 
things that Churches exist for, and though seventy per Church in the 
City would mean a considerable number in the gross. We ourselves, 
in person and not by deputy, have visited a great many City Churches 
in the last few months. We have found that even the smallest and 
most secluded Churches always have visitors, whether for meditation or 
for inspection. Sunday is not the only day in the week, and we dare swear 
that there are no Churches in the country which have so many visitors 
on week-days as the City Churches. Thousands a week enter them and 
value them. How they value them is attested by the fact that the 
ceiling of All Hallows, Lombard Street (one of the Churches which is 
believed to be on the Bishop's list of the immediately doomed), has just 
been cleaned at the expense of an elderly City man, who has used the 
dhurch at luncheon-time during the whole of his adult life. 
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Bree money criterion is hopeless: by that token half the antique 
sites in the country might be sold, the National Gallery included. 
Lord Knutsford (a reckless revolutionary) talks blithely about the 
wishes of the ‘‘benefactors” who built the Churches. Had there never 
been a great fire there might have been a surface plausibility about 
this remark; though we doubt if anybody ever built a Church with the 
idea that it might be sold at a profit at a later date. But there was a 
fire ; and after the fire the Churches, for the most part, were not rebuilt 
at the expense of the pious individuals, but by the Community, out of 
the proceeds of a Coal Tax. It was the City authorities, resolved to 
recover as best they could from the devastation of the Fire, who paid for 
the rebuilding of the City Churches in much the same spirit as has made 
the Belgians reconstruct the City of Ypres precisely as it was before the 
Germans demolished it. The City authorities are still strongly against 
the destruction of City Churches. 
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ORD KNUTSFORD ruled out the esthetic criterion. In the last 

resort that must be appealed to. The Bishop and his accessories 
habitually suggest that the Churches that they wish to destroy are 
contemptibly ugly. The fact is that there is hardly a Church in the City 
which has not a peculiar beauty of its own: and they are all the more 
valuable as being examples of the art of Wren and his contemporaries, 
who elsewhere contributed so little to the history of ecclesiastical 
buildings in this country. Another thing we may suitably mention here 
is the cunning with which the destroyers always suggest that this is 
the first proposal for ‘‘removing”’ City Churches. As a matter of fact 
they and their kindred have been hard at work for a very long time: 
there are actually fewer Churches standing in the City than were men- 
tioned in the building accounts of Sir Christopher Wren himself. Here 
is a list of Churches rebuilt after the Fire and since destroyed: St. 
Christopher-le-Stocks(taken down to give room to the Bank of England), 
St. Benet Fink (destroyed in 1843 in the Royal Exchange), St. Olave 
Jewry (destroyed in 1887 under the Union of City Benefices Act), 
St. Dionis Backchurch (destroyed 1876 under the Act), St. George, 
Botolph Lane (destroyed 1876 under the Act), St. Michael, Wood 
Street (destroyed under the Act), St. Mildred, Poultry (destroyed 1872 
under the Act), St. Michael, Queenhithe (destroyed 1876 under the 
Act), St. Michael, Bassishaw (destroyed under the Act), St. Bartholo- 
mew, Exchange (removed in 1840 to Moorfields to make room for the 
Sun Fire Office, and finally destroyed under the Act), St. Antholin, 
Watling Street (destroyed 1875 under the Act), Allhallows the More 
(destroved 1896 under the Act), St. Mary Magdalen, Old Fish Street 
(injured by fire, 1886, and removed), St. Benet, Gracechurch Street 
(destroyed 1867 under the Act), St. Matthew, Friday Street (destroyed 
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1886 funder the Act), St. Michael, Crooked Lane (destroyed 1831 for 
the approach to London Bridge), St. Mary Somerset (destroyed 1872— 
under the Act, tower left standing). These are all Churches in 
which Sir Christopher hada hand. A little more activity and a half of 
Wren’s beautiful Churches will have gone. He who visits, as we have 
visited, the sites of those destroyed, and looks at the buildings which 
have taken their places will contract, as we have contracted, a melan- 
choly view of the progress of our civilisation during the last century. 


og a a 


HE Architecture Club’s Second Exhibition at Grosvenor House, 

which the Duke of Westminster has again kindly placed at the 
disposal of the Committee, will be formally opened by the Marquis 
Curzon of Kedleston on March 11th, and will be open to the public from 
March 12th to April 17th inclusive. The Exhibition this year, under the 
title of ‘‘British Architecture of To-day,” will comprise four sections— 
‘‘Recent Architecture” (since the War), ‘‘Gardens’’ (of the last 20 years), 
‘* Housing” (since 1913), and ‘* Memorials.” The exhibits will consist. 
of large photographs and models, and in addition to models of modern 
buildings there will be a display in the ‘‘ Gardens” section of garden 
statues and pottery by Mr. and Mrs. H. Stabler, Mr. Percy Bentham, 
Miss Aitchison, Mr. Clay, Mr. Alec Millar and others. Lady Constance 
Hatch has made another collection of ‘Old Models,” which includes a 
series of 25 models of English and French cathedrals, lent by the Dean 
and Chapter of Canterbury, and Barry’s models for the three Towers 
of the Houses of Parliament, lent by H. M. First Commissioner of Works. | 
The continuous lantern show will again be provided, and a special rota 
of lecturers will supply the informal afternoon talks to the lantern views 
which were so popular last year. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


HE number of photographs of the Queen’s Doll’s House which have 

recently appeared in the daily papers and the number of articles written 

about it, have so familiarised the public with the magnificence 

and the amazing accuracy of detail—the locks of doors opening with 
with keys half an inch long—of the building, that there remains little for us to 
add. As an exhibition of craftsmanship it is superb, as a representation of our 
contemporary domestic art it is invaluable. There has been announced, however, 
Lhe Book of the Queen’s Doil’s House (Methuen, 2 vols., £3 3s. Od. each) ina 
limited edition. It is a book which will have a great historical importance. 
Newspaper photographs are ephemeral and unsatisfactory things, and for 
succeeding generations the book will serve as a record of the tastes in architec- 
ture and decoration which were the fashion in 1924 and a means by which, toa 
certain extent, they may reconstruct our whole manner of living. The two 
volumes are uniform in size and appearance but different in matter. The first, 
under the editorship of Mr. A. C. Benson, Master of Magdalene College, 
Cambridge, and Sir Lawrence Weaver, deals with the more technical side of the 
building, each feature, the mechanism of the lifts, the electric lighting, the 
garden with its lawns and flower-beds for instance, being described by an expert. 
The second, under the editorship of Mr. E. V. Lucas, concerns itself with the 
library alone. In it is reprinted the work, most of it written especially for the 
Doll’s House, of the 170 authors whose books make up a very valuable library 
indeed. The most interesting part of the book will be the plates. There will of 
course be a large number of these, some of which will be in colour. Messrs. 
Methuen are timing the ‘‘release”’ of the book to coincide with the opening of 
the British Empire Exhibition at Wembley where the Doll’s House will have a 
special pavilion to itself. 
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NEW publishing house is to open, staffed and controlled entirely by 

women. Women Publishers Ltd., is its name (Effingham House, Arundel 
Street, W.C.2.) and it announces its determination to pick its flowery and 
middle way between ‘‘the fertile fields of fiction and the stonier deserts of what is 
called serious literature.” Already these publishers have produced Zhe Woman’s 
Year Book and they intend launching a weekly paper, Zverywoman, ‘‘ which will 
endeavour to hold the balance”—they are very compromising !—‘‘between 
the purely feminine and the wholly feminist,” a subtle distinction indeed. A 
Woman’s Who Who is in preparation, two books of memoirs, which judging by 
their authors, one a domestic servant, and the other an Imperial lady, are sure 
to be amusing, and a ‘‘useful book on practical hygiene by a blunt medice”— 
rather alarming this. ‘‘The firm may be feminine, but” we are assured ‘‘its 
publicity methods are far from retiring.” It only remains for us to accept their 
assurances and to wish them very well. 
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: | ‘HE whole of the February number of Architecture was devoted to old 
Regent Street. Most of the contributors, among them so diverse people as 
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Mr. J. D. Beresford, Mr. Trystan Edwards, Mr. Aldous Huxley and Mr. H. J. — 
Birnstingl, agree in praising it as one of the finest pieces of civic architecture 
in England. Apart from its architectural merit however, Regent Street had a 
sentimental value which, in these days of church-destroying and office-building, 
we are a little inclined to underrate. It is that low, sweeping curve, which, more 
than all the conventional buildings and monuments, first leaps to the mental eye 
of the exile as he tries to reconstruct his memories of London. It is the focus and 
centre of the whole picture. The Strand is widened and we feel little of the pang 
that usually comes from seeing the passing of the old, however worthless, and the 
coming of the new, however worthy, but in the case of Regent Street there was 
both the reasoned opinion of the expert and the illogical sentiment of the average 
man to make a case against its destruction which is now, alas, half-way to being 
an accomplished fact. 
@ a a 


ARTICULARS reach us from The Garden Magazine, N.Y., of an engaging 

kind of poetical competition. ‘‘Through the generosity of Mrs. Charles H. 
Stout, Zhe Garden Magazine is privileged to announce the offer of a $50 cash 
prize to be awarded for a new and original poem on the Dahlia. Verse submitted 
in this competition must be of joyous mood in any lyric form, but not exceeding 
six stanzas in length. Mrs. Stout’s enthusiasm for the Dahlia is well known, 
she is a successful amateur grower and exhibitor, a raiser of meritorious 
seedlings.”’ Envelopes should be addressed ‘‘ Dahlia Poem Contest,” care of the 
Editors. Not to be outdone we ourselves offer a prize of a back number of THE 
LonpDon Mercury for the best poem on the Artichoke. Verse submitted must 
be of gloomy mood and may be in any lyric form. Entries should reach us 
before April 1st and we shall publish, and pay for, the winning poem. Artichokes 
celebrated may be either Jerusalem or ordinary. 


NEW AND RECENT PERIODICALS 


HE Windmill is perhaps hardly a periodical. Only one number has 
- A appeared, and no other number is promised. It is a ‘‘ house magazine” 
issued for sale (8s. 6d., profits to the Royal Literary Fund), by Messrs. 
Heinemann, on whose list all the authors and artists represented are to be 
found. The format is worthy of the firm, which is saying a good deal. The 
contributors include Mrs. Belloc Lowndes, Mr. Masefield, Mr. Somerset — 
Maugham, Mr. Eden Philpotts, Miss Sackville-West, Mr. Sassoon, Mr. A. B. — 
Walkley, Messrs. Baring, Beerbohm, Galsworthy, Gosse and Cunningham | 
Graham, and Miss Clemence Dane. There are also facsimiles of MSS. by 
Stevenson, Sterne, Henry James and Mr. Conrad, a delicious coloured lands- © 
cape by Lovat Fraser, and a new self-portrait by ‘‘ Max.” It is one of the 
best miscellanies of the kind that we have seen. 
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HE Libraries, Museums and Art Galleries Year Book, 1923-4, is issued in 

an entirely new form. Not only are there the complete lists, but in each — 
case details are given showing the nature of each particular institution. There 
are also statistics of the enormous numbers of books in our Public Libraries 
which make interesting, but rather melancholy, reading. 
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XXIX—GEORGE CLAUSEN, R.A. 
by Powys Evans 
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POETRY 


Timepteces 


OU false Church clock, whose long-drawn chimes 
) Tell me Life moves like some slow snail— 
The watch beneath my pillow beats 
So fast my breath doth almost fail. 
Your solemn chime, that says I walk 
Sedately to my grave—doth lie ; 
I gallop faster to my doom 
Than any mortal bird can fly. 
I gallop like a startled horse, 
That leaping flames and whirlwinds chase— 
Until his eyes have left his head, 
And stretch beyond his frantic face. 


W. H. DAVIES 
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Song 


HAT you are I cannot say ; 
W Only this I know full well— 
When I touched your face to-day 
Drifts of blossom flushed and fell. 


Whence you came I cannot tell ; 
Only—with your joy you start 
Chime on chime from bell on bell 
In the cloisters of my heart. 


The Sundial 


How richly glows the dial’s white ; 
But skirted by nasturtiums gay 
How quiet is the dial’s gray. 


Biers by the yew-trees’ hues of night 


O who would not a dial be ? 

To stand for centuries and see 

The trees, the grass, the garden flowers, 
And number only sunlit hours. 


ARCHIBALD Y. CAMPBELL 
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TWO BIRTHSONGS 
I 


On the third birthday of Stella 


ITTLE, fiery, twinkling thing, 
In my heaven I find thee ; 
Seen but as a glittering, 
Yet a world’s behind thee. 


Ere thou dawnedst, a new star, 
How long lurked thy traces ? 

Sped thy tiny beam how far 
Through the heavenly spaces ? 


New-born wast thou ; but how old? 
Who, when, wherefore set thee 

Where thou must be years untold 
Ere our night should get thee ? 


Not from us two, moon and sun, 
Shines thy light dependent ; 
Thou no planet art, but one 
Of the fixed resplendent. 


Fondly through refracting hope 
I with far conjecture 

Scan, as in a telescope, 
Thy whole future’s picture. 


Little fiery twinkling thing, 
Easier ’twas to find thee 

Than from thy shy glittering 
Guess what rolls behind thee. 
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On the birth of Adrian 


CHILD is born, unborn before ; 

A male child ; let the world rejoice. 

Leap, town and country, dale and shore ; 
And thou too, Muse, renew thy voice. 


Born is to-day for Man fresh hope, 
Born of redemption one more sign ; 
Born is for all unborn such scope 
As none born earlier dares define. 


One beast is as another beast ; 
In dawns if we some difference scan, 
The same sun soars in the same East, 
But one man is no other man. 


Song-birds, the pride of flower and leaf, 
True is their function to its day, 
Beautiful is their prime and brief ; 
But one man’s work shall last for aye. 


Sweet is the love of womankind ; 
In her pure heart, let empires fall, 
One his one sure delight shall find ; 
But one man’s acts shall profit all. 


See ye the lilies of the field ? 
They toil not, neither do they spin. 
A thing that pen or spear shall wield 
To sweat and rage see here begin. 


See ye the lilies of the soil ? 
Solomon, girt with bended knees, 

Robed in all hues of human toil, 
Was not arrayed like one of these. 


But wisdom, justice, knowledge, art, 
Woven into lore that shall not fail, 

There lies Creation’s human part, 
And stern adornment of the male. 


Splendour there is of Intellect ; 
It is Man’s empire ; here alone 
Nature, in all her glory decked, 
Weighs not one thought of Solomon. 


ARCHIBALD Y. CAMPBELL 
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At the Office 


MPOTENT rebel, from the office pile 
[ec papers I look up. In briefest while, 

Not impotent in daydream, I am gone— 
Stock still, with idle gaze gazing upon 
The changing melting pageant of my mind. 
Two minutes pass. In swiftness unconfined 
They’ve entered me, the green of greenest places, 
The rhythm of a curious thought—its traces 
Running in transitory threads, in gleams 
Of visible light,—the thought of the sound of streams, 
Then voices talking, and then words that shine 
Unspoken, that absorb the essence fine 
Of fading vision and of vanishing sound, 
Then themselves wink and darken. 

I have found 

My square of desk again. Now I'll begin 
To work, for this dream-wandering is a sin ; 
It calls me back to boyhood, and that pain 
Of doing lessons indoors, my body astrain 
To run in the garden. Yes, I see myself 
In my father’s study, by the big bookshelf 
Of black oak, carved with fruit and goblins’ heads. 
The sun, aslant through the open window, sheds 
Bright creeping patches on the flowered wall 
Down by the carpet. Soon on me they will fall. ... 
And now I hear that measured, alluring sound, 
The music of mowing the lawn. I follow them round 
In fancy, the gardener Fletcher and his boy 
(For pulling and guiding the small machine employ 
The lazy labour of two): I watch them pass 
By the deodar and under the oak, where the grass 
Borders on springing moss. Soon they will reach 
The croquet-lawn, and then they will pause, and each 
Will mop his brow. Oh for the good hot sun! 
Clouds may come up before my lesson’s done, 
And I shall miss my butterflies, the delight 
Of watching Jortozseshells in zigzag flight, 
And bold Red Admirals that like to spread 
Their wings in the sun on the tallest teasel-head. 
Alert with my butterfly net, I wait for the chance 
Of something rarer ; a Clouded Yellow may dance 
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Over the hedge, or even there may sail 

A Camberwell Beauty or a Swallowtail : 
For nobody can tell what lovely thing 

Into this garden, out of a dream, may wing. 


And who shall tell what may come back again, 
Out of that distant garden to the brain ? 


GEORGE ROSTREVOR 


Lament of a Trimmer 


I am not cold (unless the fire be so) : 

I am no Celt (or Celts say I am not) : 
I am no Saxon, that at least I know: 
Poet am I ? Then why this dumb dismay ? 
Or Jumbo ? Then whence comes my pain? 
I am in love ? And yet when she’s away 
’Tis true I seldom wish her back again. 
Oh pity, pity him who in between 
Pursues with leaden foot the Leaden Mean ! 


RICHARD HUGHES 


I AM not hot (unless the ice be hot), 


Tuscany 


Casts down her shadow, ashen as her boughs, 

_AAcross the road, across the thick white dust. 
Down from the hill the slow white oxen crawl, 
Dragging the purple waggon heaped with must, 
With scarlet tassels on their milky brows, 

Gentle as evening moths. Beneath the yoke 
Lounging against the shaft they fitful strain 
To draw the waggon on its creaking spoke, 

And all the vineyard folk 
With staves and shouldered tools surround the wain. 


(casts dow and stones; the fig-tree in the wall 
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The wooden shovels take the purple stain, 

The dusk is heavy with the wine’s warm load ; 
Here the long sense of classic measure cures 
The spirit weary of its difficult pain ; 

Here the old Bacchic piety endures, 

Here the sweet legends of the world remain. 
Homeric waggons lumbering the road ; 
Virgilian litanies among the bine ; 

Pastoral sloth of flocks beneath the pine ; 

The swineherd watching, propped upon his goad, 
Under the chestnut trees the rootling swine, — 
Who could so stand, and see this evening fall, 
This calm of husbandry, this redolent tilth, 

This terracing of hills, this vintage wealth, 
Without the pagan sanity of blood 

Mounting his veins in young and tempered health ? 
Who could so stand, and watch processional 
The vintners, herds, and flocks in dusty train 
Wend through the golden evening to regain 
The terraced farm and trodden threshing-floor 
Where late the flail 

Tossed high the maize in scud of gritty ore, 

And lies half-buried in the heap of grain, — 
Who could so watch, and not forget the rack 

Of wills worn thin and thought become too frail, 
Nor roll the centuries back 

And feel the sinews of his soul grow hale, 

And know himself for Rome’s inheritor ? 


V. SACKVILLE-WEST 


Escape 


HERE is none other in the world but you. 
Round each quick turning in my brain you stand ; 


Yours is the step upon each creaking stair ; 
In my hand lies the shadow of your hand. 


The stars are made familiar by your eyes. 

Is there no rest from you in all the night ? 

I will creep back within myself to hide 

But you have turned my darkest self to light. 


DUDLEY CAREW 
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FOUR EPIGRAMS 


Much in Little 


The mighty oak tree from an acorn towers ; 
A tiny seed can fill a field with flowers ; 
One bell alone tolls out the death of kings; 
In every Sussex sky-lark Shelley sings. 


eA Still Midnight on Chanctonbury 


Now that the earth is in such deep repose 
Each moment almost stops before it goes. 


To a Skylark sitting on a Five-barred Gate 
near (hanctonbury 


My little friend have you assailed 
The shining gates of heaven, but failed 
To gain admittance there, and so 
Return to meadow gates below ? 


of Skull of ‘Rock-crystal in the British 


Museum 


A skull of bone is gruesome to the sight ; 
‘But here is something so akin to light 

That beauty seems to shine from it and say : 
‘* Be not dececved by what may seem decay.” 


CHARLES DALMON 
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MRS. LOVELACE 


By MARTIN ARMSTRONG 


HEN the master of the house dies, the blinds are drawn, and 

the house is closed in upon itself, its life governed by the 

unforgettable presence in the room upstairs. But after the 

dead man has been carried downstairs and borne to his grave, 
the house opens its eyes again upon the world and little by little renews 
its ordered rhythm. Such a thing had befallen me. I had crouched, dumb 
and blind, like a darkened house before the one absorbing fact of my 
disaster. And when at last I began to look outwards again I felt that 
new scenes and bodily exercise were necessary to enable me to regain 
possession of myself. Then, as I groped rather faint-heartedly for a plan, 
I remembered that six-days walk I had taken ten years ago—fifty years 
ago it seemed now—through the valleys and among the hills of that 
remote countryside where autumn was slowly and gorgeously burning 
itself out. That autumnal countryside had remained in my memory as a 
sanctuary to which my mind could return again and again for refresh- 
ment; and as in the course of time the actual details had faded, the 
sensation of the place had become intensified, till now it returned to me 
more as a rich melody than as an assembly of tangible facts. Then, as 
my mind was submerged once more in that mellow atmosphere—that old, 
inevitable, never-ending tune—it penetrated to the heart of the thing, the 
person who had been for me the meaning, the reality, of which all those 
enchanting things were only the symbols, and like the return of swallows 
in the spring, detail after detail came back into my memory, building up 
again the whole experience. 

It was during the last days of my holiday that I had met Mrs. Lovelace. 
In a morning sharp with dew and bright with sunshine, I had climbed to 
a great undulating heath, a rolling sea of copper-coloured bracken that 
spread like a double tide to either margin of the moorland road and 
foamed about the feet of sombre firs which dotted the heath with rare 
islands. From there at noon the road dropped towards the valley again; 
trees crowded up to its edges and stood there, many-shaped and many- 
coloured, in hanging cascades of crimson and orange, sudden puffs of 
scarlet fire, or upward leaping fountains of blond foam. At the bottom 
of the valley the road skirted a small tree-girdled lake, round and deep like 
a great inverted dome, in whose concavity the burning colours of the trees 
were blurred and melted in the dark transparency of the water. And long 
after the lake had passed behind me, I had come upon that lonely inn by 
the roadside, and knew from my map that I was now eight miles from the 
village where I had planned to pass the night. Then, as I continued on 
my way, I began to regret my swift passage, and to think that I should 
do better to stay the night at the inn I had just passed and so linger a 
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little among those surroundings. Just as I had resolved to do so, I came 
upon her round a bend of the road. At first the freedom and alertness of 
her step made me think she was a girl, and even when we came face to 
face her bright complexion and clear eyes would have confirmed the belief 
had it not been for her white hair and something calm and mature in her 
expression which was beautiful beyond the beauty of youth. Asan excuse 
to speak to her, I stopped and asked her about the inn, and when she 
told me that she lived there it was one reason the more that I should 
break my journey there. 

And a delightful inn it was—a little tumbledown place, yet everything 
about it was charming: the landlord with his humorous, weather-beaten 
face; the landlady shy, dark-haired, and quietly attentive to one’s well- 
being; and their child Mary, a lovely little girl of eight, half flower, half 
confiding little animal. But the most noticeable thing about them was 
their love for Mrs. Lovelace. It was she, one felt, who was the mainspring 
of the whole affair. It was somehow because of her that the landlord was 
so friendly and so comical, the landlady so anxious that you should be 
happy, and the child such a lovable little creature. Yes, evidently Mrs. 
Lovelace had enchanted the place. When she came into the room, one 
felt an access of well-being ; when she left it, it was as though someone 
had blown out a light. And she was always entering and leaving the 
room, busy, it seemed, about lending a hand with the housework. 
Sometimes she would flit in and up to a cupboard carrying plates and 
glasses, or pass—a sudden apparition—from one door to another, leading 
a dog ; or her light footstep would cross the ceiling, her clear voice call 
from the garden at the back of the house. And whenever one saw her 
or heard her, one felt a glow of satisfaction. There was no resisting, and 
I too was drawn into the scheme—became yet another satellite revolving 
round that central radiance, and I lingered there for days, unwilling to 
exile myself from such a delicious state of things. One laughed and talked 
and enjoyed one’s food, or told fairy-stories to the little girl—all because 
of Mrs. Lovelace: and none of the stories told was more enchantingly 
impossible than the actual life that we led there. 

On the day of my departure an old parson turned up for lunch; he had 
walked over from his vicarage four miles away. He was received as an 
old friend, it was almost as if they were expecting him, and we all sat 
down together to a jovial lunch. My road to the station lay through his 
village and when I set off on my eight miles walk he went with me. 

‘‘Well,”’ he said, after we had finished our goodbyes and were getting 
into our stride, ‘‘I hope you have fallen in love with Mrs. Lovelace ?” 

“*Certainly I have,” I replied. 

‘“‘That’s right,” he said. ‘‘Everybody does.” 

‘‘I can hardly imagine the place existing without her,” I went on. 
‘The inn, the landlord, his wife, and that delightful little child, the whole 
delicious life of the place seem to me... well, simply reflections, 
manifestations of Mrs. Lovelace.” 
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‘‘ And yet,” said the parson, ‘‘there was a time—nearly half a century — 
ago, it is true—before she came. I knew her asa child of six, and twelve ~ 
years later I remember her coming to the inn, a mere girl still, with her 
husband. She had bolted with him, God bless her. Her people had ~ 
refused their consent: he had no money—she hadn’t much: two hundred 
a year, I believe—and he was considered to be beneath her in station. — 
So he was. But he was as fine a young fellow as you could wish to meet. 
In the Mercantile Marine. He had signed on with a ship in the China © 
trade which was off in a few weeks time on a five-years’ voyage, and her 
people insisted—hoping, of course, that the affair would blow over — 
altogether—that they should at least wait till he returned. I didn’t 
sympathise with their views. The two young people were head over ears — 
in love, and, as I said, he was a first-rate chap, one in ten thousand. So 
I was delighted, despite my cloth, when I had heard one afternoon that 
she had packed up and bolted with him. They came to the inn for their 
honeymoon, and when the time came for him to go she stayed on there 
during the five years of his absence, cheerfully awaiting his return. And 
at last he was back again—back for a couple of months. You met them > 
together all over the country doing day long rambles together. Their 
perfect happiness was visible to all. Everyone knew them and looked out 
for them, deriving a sort of reflected happiness from the sight of them. 
Then he went away again, but this time he never came back. It was 
fever he died of, I believe, somewhere in the China Sea. I was afraid it 
would be the end of her; but I was wrong, absurdly wrong, for after the 
first shock she rallied and soon recovered herself completely. It seemed 
—how ‘can I express it ?—as if their happiness in one another had not. 
been destroyed by his death, but rather that it remained with her, not as 
a mere memory, a consolation to be found only by introspective brooding, 
but as a living reality. You remember the words of Christ: ‘‘I am the 
water of life: he that drinketh of Me shall never thirst.” So it is with 

‘Mrs. Lovelace: she tasted once of perfect happiness and, as you see, she 
still has enough not only for herself but also for the whole countryside. 
I turn up, as I turned up to-day, once a month, to renew my supply.” 

We parted, the old parson and I, when we reached his village. 

“Goodbye, goodbye,” he said. ‘‘And don’t forget to go back to the inn 
when your supply runs short.” He stood with one hand on his gate, and, 
waving the other to me, vanished out of my life... 


II. 


Like a diver curving up from his cool rush through dim water into a 
dazzle of sunlight, I came up out of my dip into the past and awoke to the 
desolation of my unhappy present. The old boy’s words were still in my 
mind. Certainly now, if ever, my supply had run short. What could be 
better, then, than to go back to the inn and Mrs. Lovelace? I looked 
out trains and packed my knapsack. 
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When having reached my destination, I left the slow little train to 
draw its plume of smoke among the harvests of the valley and made my 
way uphill into the heart of the country, I felt that I had stepped straight 
back into that life into which I had dipped for a few days ten years ago. 
Yet it was not exactly the same, because everything about me exhaled 
that poignant and baffling intensity, that more-than-reality, with which 
scenes revisited after a long interval sometimes assail the senses. The 
still fires and standing fountains of autumn filled the country, as before, 
with a transforming splendour: unmoving, everlasting, it would have 
seemed under the still autumn sunshine, if here and there a red leaf 
floating vertically to the ground had not portended the beginning of 
change. The days were cloudless as ten years ago, and when I reached 
the small, dark lake, it was incredibly, piercingly the same. I could 
almost have believed that the colours of those blurred and mingled 
reflections had never faded from its round deep mirror but had smouldered 
on for ten years as they had smouldered, half-forgotten but unextin- 
guished, in my mind. And all the time I kept expecting to meet Mrs. 
Lovelace: at every turn in the road, at every opening in the trees, I kept 
wondering that she did not appear. I remembered the old parson’s story. 
“You met them,” he had said, ‘‘all over the country, doing long rambles 
together.” And that country lived in my memory so entirely as part of 
the mind of Mrs. Lovelace, that it seemed irrational that the old scenes 
should reappear and yet she be absent. 

When I reached the inn the sun had already gone down, but it was 
hardly dusk enough to draw the blinds, so that to find the inn with its 
blinds drawn and its windows dark came to me as a shock. But as I 
rounded the house I saw an upstairs window—hers, I was sure—brightly 
illuminated, with the blind still undrawn, and at once I felt reassured; it 
was so typical of her and her relationto the inn. Yet it was strange and 
not so typical, I reflected, that the light should all be concentrated 
into one room and the rest of the place should be dark. And when I 
entered it was stranger still, for there was dimness and silence. It was as 
though someone had blown out a candle. At the sound of my feet the 
landlady appeared. Her face chilled me to the bone. It was not that she 
received me coldly: though she did not at first recognise me—and how 
should she, so changed as I was ?—her greeting had the same quiet 
kindness. But I missed something in her face, and again the phrase came 
to me ‘‘as though someone had blown out a candle.” Ina voice I could 
hardly control, I asked after Mrs. Lovelace. 

‘*She’s gone,”’ she replied. 

‘““Gone?” I said. ‘‘Left you for good?” She nodded. 

‘Surely you did not quarrel ?”’ ae 

‘How could we quarrel ?’’ she answered with a quivering smile. She 
said no more, and I dared not question her further. 

‘¢ And the child?” I asked. At that a light flickered for a moment in 


her eyes. 
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‘“Mary was married yesterday,” she answered. The door opened, and f 
the landlord came in and we sat, all three, in the twilight, talking over — 
the fire. In him too I felt that withdrawal of the former flame which 14 
had felt from the moment of my arrival both in the landlady and in the ~ 
whole atmosphere of the inn. His old humour was numbed and muted, ~ 
a ghost of its former joviality. Again and again the name of Mrs. Love- — 
lace rose to my lips, and always something in myself, something in them, . 
deprived me of courage to speak of her. Even when the landlady went — 
upstairs to prepare my room, the landlord and I talked only of other — 
things. . 
When she returned, I went up to wash and take off my dusty boots. — 
‘The same room as last time,” she told me with a faint smile. ‘‘The — 
second on the left.” 

I climbed the stairs, A floor-board at the stairhead wheezed beneath 
my feet—a sharp, familiar reminder of my former visit, but in the semi- 
darkness of the passage my memory failed me for a moment, and when 
at last I opened the door which I thought was mine, a suprising vision 
confronted me, for the room was brightly illuminated and full of a rich 
scent. Candles shone on the mantelpiece and in the mirror behind them © 
their reflections answered them with a milder and more misty glow. There 
were more candles on the table, and as my eyes grew accustomed to the 
soft brightness, I saw in a corner of the room an arbour of autumnal 
boughs, scarlet, orange, and crimson, built like a canopy above the bed. 
Then with a shock I saw beneath the carefully-spread white counterpane 
the mould of a human body. My eyes run up to the pillow, but on the 
pillow I could see nothing but a cluster of large white lilies. There was 
a soft footfall behind me. It was the landlady with a candle in her hand. 
She closed the door and came up to me. ‘‘Come and look,” she 
whispered, and with her I approached the bed on tiptoe and found 
between the lilies what I had expected to find—the face of Mrs. Lovelace. 
The pallor of death had not diminished its beauty, indeed it had added 
a touch of frail youthfulness which was not there before. The thick hair 
drawn back from her temples shone in the yellow candlelight not white 
but the fairest flaxen. It was as though she had become a girl again. 
And so happy, so serene was her expression that it was impossible, as 
we stood looking at her, to feel otherwise than happy and serene. 

‘* These lilies,” said the landlady, ‘‘are what Mary carried at her 
_wedding.”’ She attended to the candles and smoothed the edge of the 
pillow as though for a sleeper, and we went out together. 

“‘Come down into the kitchen,” she said, ‘‘and I’ll tell you all that 
happened.” 

‘* Two years ago,” she began, when I was seated between her and 
her husband before the fire, ‘‘ when Mary was eighteen, she and a young 
fellow near here began courting. He was such a good boy in every 
way that we were glad, in spite of the fact that he was so poor that, 
even with what we could give Mary, there was no hope that they would 
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be able to wed for years. Two years went by and they were fonder than 
ever of each other, but he was as far as ever, seemingly, from earning 
anywhere near enough to keep a wife. Then, one day not long ago, he 
came along to say that he was going to Australia. A cousin of his 
father had offered him a place there and it seemed the only chance of 
getting a paying job. 

‘* Mary did her best to take it reasonable-like, but you could see how 
hard it hit her. At the end of a week the poor child was as pinched and 
pale as if she had been at death’s door. It was then that our dear Mrs. 
Lovelace stepped in. She had only waited, seemingly, to make sure 
of them, and now she simply said that Mary’s boy was not to go to 
Australia but was to stay at home and get married at once, because she 
was going to give them her own money. ‘ You know my story,’ she 
said : ‘well, the best part of that is going to happen over again.’ That 
was a month ago. It was arranged that the two should be wedded 
yesterday. But a fortnight ago Mrs. Lovelace was taken bad. We never 
dreamt it was serious till she got worse and we sent for the doctor. She 
knew she was dying, but the idea of that didn’t trouble her at all, and 
she remained her old self almost to the end. ‘ Don’t worry,’ she said. 
“I shan’t die till after they’re married,’ and she wouldn’t let us change 
the arrangements. 

‘* Yesterday—the day of the wedding, that is—I sat with her while 
they all went to the church, and when it was over my man came up and 
gave us an account of it, and she listened to it all, as pleased and 
interested as could be. Then in the evening the two young ones came 
and sat with her. She knew them, although she was almost past speaking 
by that time, but when they said good-night to her she whispered some- 
thing to Mary. ‘It’s for you now, Mary,’ she said, ‘to keep the inn 
going.’ Now what could she mean by that, do you think? Nothing, 
most likely, for I reckon her poor mind was wandering. Soon after the 
young ones left her she fell asleep and slept on without a break till, just 
after midnight, as I was sitting by her bed, I heard a little catch in her 
breath. I turned, but her breathing had begun again, only more softly 
now. Then twenty minutes later, there was another little catch and 
after that the breathing did not re-commence.” 

The dusk had deepened during the landlady’s story and when she 
finished we sat in darkness. Then there came a sound of wheels on the 
road. ‘‘It’s Mary,” said the landlady, and she rose eagerly and lighted 
the lamp: but it was the change in their faces that amazed me more 
than the growing light of the lamp, for all that I had missed there till 
then flowed visibly back like the lighting of many candles. There was 
a step, a click of the latch, and Mary stood in the doorway like an 
apparition, with the gold of her hair shining in the lamplight. And 
suddenly, not because of any bodily resemblance, but in some subtle, 
inexplicable, spiritual way, I seemed to be again in the magical presence 
of Mrs. Lovelace. 
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GRUB STREET NIGHTS 


By J. C. SQUIRE. 


IV—THE LECTURE 
I 


UCCESS may make a man, in some degree, fat and complacent. — 
Much public speaking may make him, often unconsciously, hypo- . 
critical, a fisher for laughs and cheers, a formulator of statements — 
which he may once have thought to be true, but which in the end — 
he makes without considering whether they are true or false. Literary” 
artists and politicians are extremely liable to both dangers, and three 
young men, assembled in the quiet American bar of Bassano’s noisy 
restaurant, were agreed that both had enveloped Alfred Winter. They 
were all reviewers, and all trying to write, which is another matter. They 
were all keen and, naturally, lean; and they were bound to confess that 
Winter was getting fat, that his work was deteriorating, and that he 
was rapidly becoming a systematic humbug. 

‘‘Bound to confess” was the phrase; but they made the confession 
with varying measures of reluctance. If John Bateson was even a little 
reluctant, the fact was not evident. He was of the fierce and uncom- 
promising sort—as indeed Winter himself had been in early youth—and 
would listen to no defence. He shook his black hair and scowled at his 
tumbler: ‘‘He’s a rotter,” he remarked, ‘‘and you both know it. If the 
truth’s to be told, I don’t suppose even his early stuff was as good as 
we used to think it. Anyhow he’s sold himself. And,” he added, with 
an intonation of deep contempt, ‘‘he’s got the price.” ‘‘We could do 
with some of it,” sighed Hugh Macintosh, ‘‘but I’m afraid it’s true. 
It’s an awful pity; he might have been a greater man than you think, 
Bateson. He’s certainly gone west now. It’s almost incredible that a 
few years ago we all of us took his opinion for gospel.”’ 

‘Speak for yourself,” said Bateson, bluntly, turning his dark, strong 
face to the speaker, ‘‘I didn’t. I could always see the man would go the 
way of all charlatans.” 

The third was a young man with pince-nez, a sensitive thin face, 
innocent blue eyes and mouse-coloured hair. He had been thoughtfully 
leaning on the bar and kicking the brass footrail, and he now looked 
up, framing his lips for a protest. 

‘*T suppose you're going to defend him, Emery,” said Bateson. 

‘You're so extreme,” said Emery. ‘‘It’s really too absurd to say 
that he’s never done good work, or that he doesn’t write well even now. 
I admit he’s a bit thin nowadays, and tries to go for a bigger public than 
the Lord meant him for; and I’m afraid he’s lost his sense of humour 
about himself. But I’m sure he doesn’t know he’s a charlatan.” 
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‘Which he is,” said Bateson. ‘‘Did you ever hear one of his precious 
lectures?”’. 

“‘Oh, of course I have, but you will be so unfair. Anyhow I’m off. 
I said I’d have an early tea with him this afternoon.” 
_ “Take care,” laughed Macintosh, ‘‘or you'll be becoming a little 
humbug too.” 


I] 


The conversation had meant more to Adrian Emery than to the others, 
who, by the time that he had walked the hundred yards to Charing 
Cross, were probably disputing about something else. Winter’s figure 
as he had first known it hovered before his eyes as he made his way 
through the traffic towards Piccadilly. Six years ago Winter had only 
been a celebrity of sorts, not an oracle revered by all the half-read people 
in the country. He was a charming figure then, hearty and gay, with 
his clear, twinkling eyes, quick laugh, and delightful habit of equal 
conversation with the humblest and youngest. Slightly unconventional, 
too; an ‘‘extremist” rather feared and frowned upon by the elderly and 
respectable. His loose tweed suit, pink tie and wide soft hat were worn 
as though he liked them, and had forgotten he had them on; he was 
natural, free of speech, witty and daring, at the same time sensible. Then 
he had found, by imperceptible degrees, a market for his wit and sense 
and, in restricted quantities, his audacity. It had been a rapid progress : 
first dramatic criticism, then criticism of pictures, then two picaresque 
books, half story, half amusing commentary on modern thought and 
life, and then a successful play. The play, which had a setting of inter- 
national politics, was a great success. To his old associates it was the 
beginning; to his new the end of the beginning. He had arrived: and 
in two years no Academy banquet was complete without him. Insensibly, 
as it seemed to Emery, who had a year or two back seen him almost 
daily, he had got softer, more easily satisfied both with himself and with 
things in general. There was a Winter legend: he did his best to live 
up to it, and found it no difficult task. He had begun to be applauded 
as a constructive critic of modern life: the applause gave him a keener 
taste for construction: and apparently the vaguer and more platitudinous 
he became the heartier was the response from the public. To-day in any 
town in England might have been found half-a-dozen persons willing to 
lecture on the work and influence of Alfred Winter, and any of them 
with such a subject might count on an audience: he was indubitably 
superior yet comprehensible to all. All this, as Adrian Emery walked 
to Winter’s club, he recalled and faced more frankly than he would ever 
consent to do in conversation. He contemplated, also, certain other dis- 
agreeable symptoms: the element of dandyism which had crept into 
Winter’s xéglzgé, his fondness for dropping out, as it were by accident, 
information about invitations he had received, causes that had welcomed 
his assistance, and prices he had been offered by obsequious managers 
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and magazines. Winter even, Emery thought with a blush, showed 
signs of a still unworthier form of vanity, nonchalantly parading his” 
eminent acquaintances, referring to venerable mandarins of literature, — 
politics and society as Dick and Arthur, It was a dreadful pity, in spite 
of Bateson. Emery was convinced that a very good man was going — 
wrong. | 

He trade his resolution. The truth was becoming too widely realised — 
in the only quarters that mattered. Young as he was, and obscure, he 
would do a friend’s unpleasant duty even at the risk of a breach. He 
must let Winter know, delicately or brutally, what was happening to” 
him, what his friends feared and what delighted his enemies. 

It took an effort, but he did it. Winter began by arguing: he put up 
a case for the interviews and the films, and hotly denied that his writing _ 
had grown more slipshod. ‘‘As for these lectures,” said Emery, ‘‘why 
on earth do it? You cannot possibly put your best into them. They are 
all just vague uplift.” 

Winter did not deign to reply. The words stung. The parting was 
strained. ‘‘I have a big lecture on at Mulcaster to-night,” said Winter, 
coldly. 

“What's the subject?” asked the distressed Emery, trying to pretend 
that things were the same as they had been. 

*‘Oh, something or other about Art. Good-bye.” 


III 


The city of Mulcaster is one of the largest in North Central England. 
It boasts, literally if inexplicably, a large number of warehouses, cobble- 
stones, trams and inhabitants, and it rather piques itself on its ability to 
show London how to do things. The expresses take three hours to get 
there from whichever of several stations you choose; the first-class 
carriages are very comfortable, and an early dinner may always be 
obtained on board. Alfred Winter obtained a carriage to himself, tipped 
the attendant to bring him a tumbler and a water-bottle, produced a 
silver whiskey flask, a writing-block and a fountain pen from the pockets | 
of his heavy fur coat, hung up the coat and put up his feet, and pre- 
pared to meditate on his oration for the evening. He had done this sort of 
thing often enough; there was an hour and a half before the first dinner, © 
and therewould bea short time afterwards. He had noneedtobother about | 
changing, as the tweeds and the pink tie, though they might have been 
resented on anyone else, were too generally regarded as a necessary part 
of his literary and ethical equipment to be abandoned in favour of evening 
dress. Plenty of time. And anyhow what did it matter? In earlier days 
he had felt nervous without full notes and was sometimes ineffective even - 
with them. But he knew now his gifts of improvisation, and memory — 
disguised as improvisation ; he knew his audiences; and he knew, to-night _ 
as most nights, his theme. He had lectured in Wales, Devonshire, — 
Birmingham, Yorkshire, London, Oxford, Cambridge and more places 
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than he could remember on ‘‘The Primary Function of Art.” In the 
quite old days, when suburban and college literary societies provided him 
with the best platforms he could get, he had frequently read papers on 
that subject, and the lecture had developed with time, as also had his 
lecture on ‘‘The Place of Fiction in the Modern State,” and that on 
*“The Drama.” He still liked, if he was not too tired or lazy, to devote 
a little thought to his subject before speaking, and to make a few notes, 
new if on the old lines. But even these were not, at a pinch, necessary. 
Some of the argument might be missing, some of the chief points lost; 
but he never failed, he knew, to remember enough of the more elevated 
passages and the more successful quotations and the more successful 
impertinences to carry him through. There were even, ready to leap into 
the breach at need, a number of trained veteran jokes which could always 
be relied on to cover a temporary breakdown in the main movement, 
and turn failure into success; he had learned the whole art of speaking 
slowly and with great emphasis whilst he was trying to think of the 
next thing he ought to say; he knew that with the lights around, the 
table at his hand, rows of eager faces in front of him, and the stimulating 
sounds of applause in his ears, he could always rely on himself to 
produce the requisite amount of words and gestures, however bored and 
empty he may have felt right up to the end of the chairman’s inane 
introductory eulogy. So, leisurely sipping and not very much concerned, 
he settled down with his white paper and his pen. 

He made a few idle marks; then he looked out of the window for a 
while at the autumn landscape, soft under a dove-coloured sky ; then he 
fell to drawing vague faces on his paper. ‘‘Why on earth do I do it?” 
he muttered to himself as he mixed a stiff whiskey; ‘‘Oh damn!” he 
exclaimed five minutes later, as he mixed another. ‘‘This’ll be the last 
anyhow,” he concluded with resolution, and fell so grimly to the making 
of notes that he took no notice of the summons to dinner, the falling of 
twilight, the turning on of the lights. The train groaned and stopped: 
**Harley,” a dim station, rattling cans, rain flicking the window in front 
of a melancholy lamp. It was the last stop before Mulcaster. He looked 
through his notes again, and then deliberately tore them up into small 
pieces and scattered them on the floor. ‘‘I shan’t need them,” he said, 
listening to his own voice loud above the rattling of the wheels, ‘‘I’m 
in the mood. I’d better let it come as it will.” The rattling became 
violent, stations flew by in rapid sequence, then there was a slowing 
down and a grating: lights, a broad hall, the white steaming of many 
engines, voices, a row of porters, the stop. He got out with his bag, and 
two men in glistening wet overcoats ran up and pressed him by the hand. 


IV 


They were the President and Secretary of the Federation of Literary 
Societies which had organised the meeting; damp but eager both. The 
President, Mr. Maxwell, was head of a secondary school; he wore 
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spectacles, a drooping moustache and a soft hat. He was introduced by 
the Secretary, Mr. Archibald Jump, with whom Winter had corresponded; 
Mr. Jump wore a bowler, and had a clean-shaven intelligent face and an 
anxious smile. They fought politely for Winter’s bag, and hurried him 
down the misty platform, singing in antiphony. 

‘“T hope you had a good journey, Mr. Winter.” 

‘‘This is a great pleasure.” 

‘“We have all been looking forward to it.”’ 

“‘Tt’s a wet night, but they’ll turn out for you.” 

‘‘We’ve had to get the Central Hall; St. Andrew’s wasn’t big enough.” 

‘‘The Lord Mayor is going to take the chair.” 

‘‘How you scored over Gilbert Hughes in that letter. We all laughed 
about it here.” , 

‘‘T have every book you have written, Mr. Winter.”’ 

‘‘We had Mr. Hughes here in the spring. He didn’t go down well 
with our people.” 

‘‘What do you think of George Hawkshaw’s new novel?” 

‘Many of our teachers are using your last book in the schools.’ 

“You will have a great many of the teachers there to-night.” 

‘“‘T think you know Mrs. Jones of Wigan. She asked me to tell you 
how sorry she was that she would’nt be able to get over for your lecture.” 

But, as Winter grunted or made no reply, the enthusiasm diminished, 
the song died away. They courteously put him in a cab, and did their 
best with an occasional timid sentence in the darkness. Winter was 
moody, answered abruptly, and gazed out of the window at the lamp-lit 
mist and the passing vehicles. Moody; well, it was hardly strong enough. 
Great writers are pardonably eccentric, but this was over the border. 
The same thoughts coiled out of the minds of both the worthy officials. 
Winter was worse than moody; he seemed a little mad, and he—well, 
he had been drinking. 

A gloomy journey, but they turned into a Square, and there were the © 
broad steps of the Hall and people swarming up them. Mr. Maxwell, — 
Mr. Jump, and Winter with them, went round through a side door and — 
found the Lord Mayor, eight o’clock having struck, in a dismal little 
waiting room, chafing at their delay. Introductions were hurried through; 
a corridor was traversed; and the four of them broke upon the platform — 
of a vast hall, crowded floor and gallery. The Lord Mayor took the 
central seat, Alfred Winter sat, still looking very sombre, on his right, 
and the President and Secretary, uncomfortable in so public a position, 
endeavoured to be unobtrusive on chairs to the extreme right and left of 
this central group. The Lord Mayor rose. He hemmed. He spoke of the 
distinguished visitor. He hemmed again. He spoke of Art. He hemmed 
again. He spoke, amid general applause, of the progressive spirit of © 
Mulcaster, and hemmed for the last time. He then called upon Mr. Alfred 
Winter, the distinguished dramatist, critic and publicist, to deliver the 
address to which they had all so eagerly been looking forward. 
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Winter looked at his feet, rose with a menacing air, walked past the 
reading desk that had been prepared for him,and put one hand ferociously 
in his pocket. There he stood, the figure already well known in cari- 
cature. The crowd was thrilled and hushed, but Mr. Maxwell and Mr. 
Jump felt ill at ease, they knew not why. He began to speak. ‘‘My 
Lord Mayor, Ladies and Gentlemen,” he began, ‘‘I fear that my address 
to-night will not be precisely what you expect, but it may be” (he could 
not get rid of his fluency) ‘‘that some, at least, of you, will think that 
I was wise in diverging a little from the theme to which I am nominally 
to devote myself.” There was a rustle. The Lord Mayor looked intelli- 
gently around and then smirked at his hands. Mulcaster was to get 
something out of the ordinary, an honour which, after all, was only her 
due. Thewholeaudience was agog. Thiswasoneof Winter’s characteristic 
surprises. He was living up to his reputation. 

“We are assembled to-night,” said Winter, in a clear but slightly 

harsh voice, ‘‘to consider the subject of the Primary Functions of Art. 
It sounds very important. There has just been an earthquake in China 
in which 100,000 people have perished, of whom a half were roasted to 
death. We are considering the Primary Functions of Art. There seems 
to be a chance of another great European War. Weare considering the 
Primary Functions of Art. In this city, as in others, there are at this 
moment multitudes of people, men and women, who are desperate through 
poverty, sweated and unemployed. We are considering the Primary 
Functions of Art. We have all had a good meal, and we can forget these 
things for a while. We know they exist; but we find the Primary 
Functions of Art more amusing. Platitudes about Art are more amusing; 
and I freely admit that I could provide you with them as J have provided 
many audiences before.” Expectancy was on tip-toe. Winter was in one 
of his bold moods. They were to have him at his best. 
_ Well,” he went on, ‘‘you are not to take me as underrating the 
importance of Art. I have talked a good deal of well-fed cant about it 
in my time. I began by meaning what I said; and I am honestly convinced 
that much that I said, though I do not claim that it was new, was right. 
Art is important, it is symptomatic, and a civilisation which does not 
live by it is doomed. But it must be at least five years since I gave a 
minute’s hard thought to that or any other subject; one can get along 
with cheap substitutes for thought just as well. I have been a popular 
humbug, as most so-called thinkers and leaders of opinion are, particularly 
if they habitually lecture.”’ 

It was a startling opening. Even Winter, whose wisdom was usually 
so delightfully mixed with whimsicality, was not expected to go quite 
so far. The hall, packed with people, was absolutely silent, except for a 
few slight laughs which were angrily hushed. The Lord Mayor looked 
fogged and inclined to sleep, anxiety was written on the features of 
Mr. Maxwell, Mr. Jump wondered if and how Winter would ever extricate 
himself from such a beginning. Smiles could be seen here and there on 
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the faces of the few flippant who enjoyed any kind of surprise; Winter, 
who usually felt his audiences very surely and was very clever with them, 
seemed to make no endeavour to keep in touch. There was a lady in the 
front row, beaming with delight; the more he scowled, the more she 
beamed. Perhaps she had heard truth for the first time in her life, had 
relished it, and had suddenly acquired a morbid passion for more. Such 
a face, on another occasion, might have attracted Winter's gaze; on 
this he merely loured stubbornly out towards the body of the hall, his 
head and arms as nearly motionless as was compatible with loud and 
determined speech. 

‘‘ or what,” he went on, ‘‘is this sort of lecture ? There may be some- 
thing to be said for informative lectures or acknowledged ‘turns’ by 
Polar explorers, astronomers and honest professional entertainers. You 
don’t learn as much from the best of them as you might from an hour’s 
reading, but if you are too lazy to read you may learn something from 


such lectures; and anyhow you may regard them as a legitimate — 


amusement. But my sort of lecture is different. I don’t come here with 
facts and I don’t admit to be merely selling my personality. I am 
supposed to be a missionary with a high calling. I desire to throw light 
for you on the highest aspects of life, and you are craving for what I 
can give you. I have, it is supposed, come among you for the mission’s 
sake, in order that you might share the enjoyments, spiritual and 
eesthetic, that I have, in order that others may perceive certain moral 
issues as clearly as I do myself. I may tell you that that assumption, 
which it is usual for both parties on these occasions to make, is an 
absolute lie!” . 

_There was a loud indignant murmur, which completely overbore the 
giggles. Mr. Jump stared feverishly at Mr. Maxwell. Mr. Maxwell 
made a movement and then checked himself. The Lord Mayor looked 
startled, Winter assumed a commanding attitude, and the audience, not 
wishing to be precipitate, relapsed into quietude. ‘‘I am speaking,” 
he said, ‘‘for myself alone, though I fear that everything I say applies 
to many besides myself. I am not suggesting that all such lecturers 
are humbugs, though most of them are certainly wasting their time 
while they are on the platform, especially if they speak from notes or 
impromptu. The solemnity of Ruskin, the simple-minded enthusiasm 
of William Morris, were probably not assumed, though they undoubt- 
edly said all they had to say more effectively in print than in public 
speech. But so far as I myself am concerned I may say that I simply 
don’t know why I have come here to-night,” 

A faint hope dawned in the breast of Mr. Maxwell and Mr. Jump, 
who sat nervously stroking their chins ; there was a rustling of whispers 
in the audience as those who knew all about Winter's cleverness told 
their puzzled friends to wait and see what would come next, Slowly 
and resonantly he went on again, ‘‘I do not honestly know,” he said 
in tones that rang clearly to the back of the far high gallery, “ why I 
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have come to Mulcaster, and this audience to-night. I knew well—or 
rather I thought I knew—when I left London this afternoon, what I was 
going to do when I got here. I knew I should be welcomed by an eager 
crowd of people; and I intended to give them such a lecture, indeed the 
very same lecture, as I had often delivered to such crowds before. There 
was a certain, not at all original, skeleton argument which may be found in 
many men’s books, and which I daresay is as good as most arguments. 
There was a certain amount of illustration, a good deal of picturesque 
padding, certain jokes that I have frequently (always with apparent spon- 
taneity) made, and a rather poignant peroration which I could, if 
supported, deliver on my head, or, if hypnotized, in my sleep. I should 
have appeared earnest, but I should have been cold-bloodedly acting ; I 
should have appeared spontaneous, but I should have been performing 
psychological experiments that I knew by heart, treating you, quite 
rightly, as the precise replica of a hundred other easily-handled 
crowds.’”’ They murmured again, ‘‘ But why,” he proceeded, ‘‘did I 
come? It wasn’t, certainly, from sheer devotion to your welfare. I 
wish you well, but I would not put myself out for you. I may often 
appear good-humoured and kindly, but I am really thoroughly selfish ; 
and at this moment I might be sitting comfortably in my house en- 
joying good company or writing something very lucrative, instead of 
standing on a platform in an ugly industrial town to which I said I 
would come to deliver a lecture on the Function of Art. Why did I 
come then ?” 

Loud cries of ‘‘Yes, why?” came from the gallery, and in two places 
in the hall scuffles broke out which caused widespread commotions. 
Sporadic shouts of ‘‘Sit down!” ‘Shut up!” ‘‘Go back to your home!” 
“*Disgraceful!” were audible, and a man with an umbrella began 
approaching the platform up the central passage between the seats. The 
Lord Mayor, proud of his famous talent for keeping meetings in hand, 
rose and beat with his fist on the table. The water-glass fell off; there 
was an involuntary laugh; order was restored. ‘‘I must beg you,” said 
the Lord Mayor, ‘‘ladies and gentlemen, to hear Mr. Winter out. Some 
of you may feel, perhaps justly, thathehas been unnecessarily provocative. 
But we must remember that he is our visitor, and that there are those 
who have paid for their seats and who desire to hear what further Mr. 
Winter may have to say.” : 

Winter glanced casually at the Lord Mayor, and went calmly on. 
‘‘Tt certainly wasn’t the money that attracted me,” he observed. 

‘‘Didn’t you get enough?” cried a voice from the renewed hubbub. 

“Ves,” said Winter, ‘“do not misunderstand me. I do not remember 
precisely what sum Mr. Jump offered me; no, to be honest, I remember 
perfectly well. It was twenty-five guineas.” 

“You ought to pay it back,” shouted the voice, amid cheers from 
the back, whilst the front rows and the Lord Mayor looked uncomfortable 
at this bickering about filthy lucre. 
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“Tt is, I must add,” the lecturer proceeded, ‘‘a very handsome fee for — 


this sort of thing. Often enough quite eminent men are asked to come 
and do this sort of thing for ten or fifteen guineas and their railway 
fares, and many of them find that it pays them to do it at that. A few 
years ago I myself would have jumped at an offer of even five guineas, 


though I should have accepted the engagement with apparent reluctance — 


and difficulty. Twenty-five guineas would have seemed a tempting sum 
to me, and I daresay it still does to many of you. Some of you no doubt 
could spare the whole amount as easily as you have spared the amount 


of your seats this evening; but others probably have to count every — 


shilling, and cannot but envy people who are paid so many pounds for 
an hour’s apparently easy speechmaking. But it isn’t now a large sum 
to me; I have plenty of money, and can make it with very much less 
effort and discomfort than this kind of excursion involves. What was it 
then? Was it mere weakness? Inability to say ‘No’? I have tried to 
convince myself that it was that, but I fear I was trying to let myself off 
on the score of an amiable weakness. Was it that I enjoy public speaking? 
Sometimes, after I have started, and when the audience is responding 
well, I do; often I do not, and in anticipation the thing is always a 
bore and a burden. Was it my vanity then? In some obscure way I 
think it was..... “s , 

He elaborated the argument with painful realism, and the waters of 
discontent swelled again. Again the Lord Mayor, red and furious, had 
to rise to secure him a hearing. ‘‘We shall all, I think,” he shouted, 
“‘be relieved when Mr. Winter finds it convenient to bring his surprising 
remarks to a close, and I trust he will be short, but I must again beg 
you not to reduce the proceedings to a confusion which will not reflect 
credit on Mulcaster.”’ 

“€T shall not,” said Winter, his face still perfectly impassive, ‘‘ detain 
you much longer, but there is one last aspect of the matter on which I 
feel obliged to say a few words. I have analysed my own motives for 
coming here, but what were yours ? Mixed, of course, as you yourselves 


are mixed. Some of you, including probably the two gentlemen behind 


me, are poor and earnest students who spend all they can on books, 
and felt in coming here that they could learn something from me and 
he uplifted by contact with an inspiring personality.” 
. Boo !” came a loud roar from the gallery. 
Even those, I do not doubt, were governed also, in common with 
the majority of you, by the more trivial motive of curiosity. A few of 
you have read my books, more have seen my name in the newspapers, 


more, still, have had my name, habits and characteristics dinned into — 


their ears during the past few weeks in order that this hall might be 


filled. The great majority of you came to listen to me on this subject © 
as they would have come to listen to me on any other subject : they — 
came, that is, at best to pick up a few scraps of information, at worst — 


to listen idly, looking forward to a chance of laughter or cheap emotion, 
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liking to gape at a picturesque celebrity, of whom, after a week’s close 
contact, they would be thoroughly tired. ‘ Primary Functions of Art,’ 
indeed ! Why, half of you barely understand what the words mean, and 
even if I told you would forget it by to-morrow.” 

The storm broke now uncontrollably. Even in the front rows angry 
gentlemen got up and exclaimed ‘‘Intolerable!” Some began to 
shepherd their womenfolk away ; others remained standing, and saying 
*‘Sit down, sir,” ‘‘Monstrous, sir.” Behind them all restraint was rapidly 
disappearing. Men stood shouting and waving their fists. Howling 
groups pressed their way up the gangways. The back of the hall, lost 
now to all sense of respectability and local pride, was a tumult of 
songs, cat-calls and yells of execration. The lady in the front row was 
in a state of silent ecstacy. Winter’s calm fell off him as he made a last 
desperate effort to be heard. His veins stood out, his arms waved, the 
pink tie fluttered in the air, and he bellowed with the full force of his 
lungs: ‘‘ Yes, and the last touch of asininity and humbug is given by 
the customary idiocy of putting in the chair a man who, if it hadn’t 
been for this row, would have been fast asleep. Look at his face! 
What on earth does this Lord Mayor know about Art ? What does he 
care?” 

The Lord Mayor put his hands on the table, and half rose, his eyes 
bulging incredulously from his red face. ‘‘ This sack of stocks and 
shares,” roared Winter, in a pythagorean frenzy ; ‘‘This great donkey! 
This walrus! This frog!” The Lord Mayor sprang towards him. 
The concourse, exasperated beyond measure by this last insult to 
Mulcaster, bawled, hissed, hooted, thundered. A vast pack of hot faces 
began pressing against the platform. Some climbed on others’ shoulders. 
Mr. Maxwell acted. He seized Winter, flung with him across to Jump, 
and escaped as by a miracle into a side street and a cab. Simultaneously 
with its starting, a great horde, howling like wolves, burst out into the 
street. The cab darted ahead. Mulcaster was saved from the disgrace 
of a lynching. ‘‘ My hat and bag,” complained Winter, now in a state 
of collapse, as the cab rounded the first corner. ‘‘Get off without them, 
damn you,” said Mr. Maxwell, who had never sworn in his life before. 
“‘ Shove him into the train, Jump,” he said, ‘‘I’m getting out here. I 
can’t stand it any longer. I hope you realise you’ve ruined us,” he 
exclaimed, in a voice husky with grief. But he hadn't ruined them. 

Alas for the frailty of human nature and the special weaknesses of an 
advertising age! ‘‘Any sort of publicity,” as Winter, in his decline, had 
learnt to say, ‘‘is better than none.” The next day’s headlines, certainly, 
described his conduct as extraordinary. But it immensely extended his 
fame; his precise words faded from memory; and thenceforth he was in 
far greater demand, both as an author and lecturer, than he had ever 
been before. Within three weeks he himself firmly believed that he had 
deliberately done the whole thing as a stunt ; he chuckled about it as his 
friends declared that he was even cleverer and more daring than they had 
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thought. Some time passed before the officials of the Mulcaster Literary 
Society recovered from their shock; but eventually even Mr. Maxwell 
forgave what he now thought to have been a joke, if a poor one; and 
when a plumper Winter, after three years, returned to the City in a large 
touring car, it was to deliver a lecture (at a very large fee in a theatre) 
on quite orthodox, wise and whimsical lines. One sly allusion to his 
previous appearance and disappearance in Mulcaster brought the house 
down. 

Only the Lord Mayor suffered. He, poor man, became such a butt 
that he had to retire from public life. 
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PERSONAL RELATIONS BETWEEN 
LITERATURE AND MEDICINE* 


By EDMUND GOSSE 


HE discourse which I have the honour of pronouncing before 

you to-day was founded under the bequest of Dr. David Lloyd 

Roberts, a physician of Manchester, known I believe, to many 

of you, but not to me, who have to depend upon the report of 
others for the impression of him which I have formed. I have, however, 
had the advantage of consulting the notes of several eminent men who 
knew him well, and in particular of Dr. W. E. Fothergill and Dr. Herbert 
Spencer. Roberts was born not later than 1835, but how much earlier 
no one knows; he was, therefore, at least 85 when he died in 1920. He 
had a peculiarity rare, I think, among elderly persons, who, as your 
President has observed, generally like to be thought older than they are. 
Roberts, on the contrary, coyly deprecated his years, and once, as Iam 
told, received a sharp reproof. He was complaining of his health to a 
circle of his lady-patients, and murmured ‘‘I shall never see 80!” ‘You 
mean, doctor,” replied an uncompromising spinster, ‘‘ you will never 
see 80 agazn /”’ 

Roberts was what is called a self-made man. Like Keats and like 
Ibsen, he formed his earliest impressions among the gallipots of an 
apothecary, and I gather that he always retained a certain roughness 
of speech and oddity of manner which revealed an undisciplined individ- 
uality. Dr. Fothergill says that it was the sight of a life-time to see him 
cauterise a carcinomatous cervix with a series of small red-hot pokers. 
This conveys to my ignorant vision an image of confused violence and 
unbridled eccentricity, and reminds me of Goethe’s ejaculation, ‘* Who 
would ever become a doctor if he could forsee the horrors which await 
him in that profession ?” 

Another witness gives me a thumb-nail sketch of the Manchester 

doctor which could not be better executed. He always attended his 
patients in an old-fashioned brougham, from which there leaped a “‘little 
figure in a blue serge jacket with a top hat jauntily perched on the back 
of his head,” a figure imperturbably loquacious and jolly. The visits 
over, Dr. Lloyd Roberts would mount his carriage again, and from the 
centre of the back seat peer out with great vivacity on both sides of the 
roadway, so as to miss nothing in the silversmith’s window or in the 
bookshops. We have now hit upon the word on which I must dilate a 
little, for we have met here to-day not because Dr. Lloyd Roberts was 


* The First Lloyd Roberts Lecture. Delivered by Edmund Gosse at the Royal College 


of Physicians on Tuesday, November 20th, 1923. 
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a great gynzcologist, but because he frequented book-shops in the | 


happy times when they were still a hunting-ground set apart for profit 
as well as pleasure. 

He was a collector in the best sense of the word, quick to perceive 
the value of an acquisition, eager to enrich his book-shelves by concen- 
trated and consistent application. and ready at any time to exchange 
the moderately excellent for the supremely good specimen. He left his 
great library to be divided between the John Rylands in Manchester 
and this College, his secular books to the one and his medical books to 
the other. You had a battle royal with Dr. Guppy over the body of 
Sir Thomas Browne, of whose editions Dr. Lloyd Roberts possessed 
an unequalled collection. I am sorry to say that Manchester won, and 
that the Law Courts, in their narrow pedantry, decided that the Relzgzo 
Medici and the Urn Burial are not ‘*‘ medical books.” Alas! another 
proof that ‘‘the Law isanass”! But you take comfort, for you secured 
inestimable treasures, all of which are jealously guarded by Dr. Chaplin 
in the cases which face me to-day. These cases contain no fewer than 
52 incunabula, many of them of priceless rarity. You will observe the 
Celsus of 1478, and fourteen editions of that most remarkable work, 
The Birth of Mankind. These are examples of what Dr. Lloyd Roberts 
hunted out of obscurity with the passion of a sleuth-hound. 

Such were the interests and such the character of the man in memory 
of whom, and in accordance with whose wishes, you have founded the 
periodical address which I have the honour to be the first to pronounce. 
The subject of these lectures is to be the relation between literature and 
the medical arts, and I am anxious to approach it in the spirit which 
Dr. Lloyd Roberts would approve. If I fail to doso, I have less excuse 
than most men, for it has happened that my communications with 
doctors and surgeons have been peculiarly agreeable. I repeat the testi- 


mony of my masters when I say, with Dryden, that the whole profession — 


“‘has always been ready to oblige me;” and, with Pope, ‘‘ there is no 
end to my kind treatment from the faculty. They are the most amiable 


companions and the best friends, as well as the most learned men I © 


know.” Moreover, to be autobiographical for a moment,—you will 
forgive me if I reveal to you that in my first youth it was my ambition 
to be a surgeon ; and that although that art is one for which I found 
myself constitutionally unfitted, I did in fact proceed a little way in an 
imperfect preparation for it. All that I preserved from that frustrated 
effort was a sense of the importance of a close study of human economy, 
and a sympathy for the emotional side of life, and these I hold to be the 
keys to the interchange of impressions between the medical and the 
literary mind which it will be my endeavour to illustrate this afternoon. 

That men of letters and medical men have for centuries past betrayed 


— 


an identity of sympathy not to be found existing between doctors and — 
men of any other profession may, I think, be taken for granted, and I 


shall recall to your remembrance some eminent and perhaps some obscure j 
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examples of it. It would doubtless be appropriate that I should examine 
the causes of this harmony of purpose. I have, however, no space to do 
so adequately. But Diderot, who was one of the wisest of men, said that 
‘‘Tf human nature is to reach perfection, the means must be found in 
practice of medicine.” From all time, the aim of literature has been the 
same, and if you will reflect upon it, the action of the two professions, 
though distinct, has been singularly parallel. In each case, close and 
accurate observation of nature has been the basis of all advance. We are 
often reminded, and justly reminded, that literature is a criticism of life, 
but surely this is as exactly true of medical science, as it is not true, in 
the same sense, of any third profession or art which I can bring to mind. 
The effort to reach perfection in writing closely resembles the effort made 
to reach perfection in your arts, where it is not a purely technical, but a 
metaphysical ideal which is ultimately aimed at. But I must refrain 
from dwelling on these philosophical speculations, and will confine 
myself to a belief that the more they are examined the more assured we 
shall be of the intimate sympathy existing between your mode of envi- 
saging life and ours. 

We must, however, come to a consideration of what history offers us 
in testimony to this relation, and I will start by offering to your attention 
a fact which has not, I think, occurred to those—and they have not been 
many—who have examined the relation of medicine to literature. It has 
been usual to group together the medical men who have given literary 
form to their professional experiences, and those who have written poetry 
or prose on subjects quite independent of their professional work. I hold 
that it is important to keep these two classes as distinct as possible. It 
is plain that not everything written and. printed, either in Latin and 
Greek, or in the vernacular, is necessarily literature. If you look over the 
pages of that very odd and almost incredible work, the English Phar- 
macopeta of 1618, you cannot admit for a moment that the amazing 
chatter about lozenges of dried vipers, oil of wolves and powdered lungs 
of foxes is literature, any more than are antiquated text-books of engin- 
eering or the prattle of popular almanacks. There was no solicitude 
about form with the compilers of these works; they used language 
without any intellectual pre-occupation, solely to convey information 
which they would have preferred, if that had been possible, to convey 
orally. But I suppose that the greatest of the ancient physicians were 
conscious of the permanent value of literary ornament. Ambroise Pare, 
who was very modern in his views on this subject, noticed that ‘‘the 
divine Hippocrates wrote so that he might be known and understood by 
women and girls who talked no language but Greek.” To achieve this 
end, it was necessary to write clearly and even picturesquely, with that 
attention to the form of what is written which is the distinguishing mark 
of literature. I presume that this was recognised in remote Hellenic 
antiquity, where Phoebus Apollo, the destroyer and healer, was God of 
Medicine as well as President of Parnassus. It is not easy, but fortunately 
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not important, to distinguish the exact moment when these functions — 


are combined in a published work. We need no criticism to tell us that 
the author of Relzgio Medic? was a man of letters, but what is to be 
the position of his illustrious contemporary Sydenham, of whom it was 
said that ‘‘ before any one else he communicated at divers times to the 
world the useful observations he made in the course of his practice’ ? We 
should need, for instance, to know for certain whether he wrote them in 
English or Latin. On the other hand, we have no difficulty in placing 
out of court the nonsense of the seventeenth-century quacks, with their 
velvets, their dried crocodiles and their stuffed owls. 

Let me call to your notice for a few moments that remarkable and 
rather mysterious institution, the famous school of Salerno. You remem- 
ber that Salerno (or Salernum) is a town in Southern Italy, celebrated, 
as Montpellier was centuries later, for the salubrity of its climate. It was 
the nucleus of medical education in the early Middle Ages, and the 


romance of it lies precisely in that harmony of science with literature, » 


which occupies us to-day. We may safely start on our inquiry from the 
School of Salerno, little as we know about it. No additions to our know- 
ledge of it have been added for centuries; all we know is borrowed from 
the inestimable record of De Renzi. But we know enough to see that it 
was a centre of light in a dark world. Looking back to the dismal ninth 
century, when culture was finally extinguished elsewhere, we see this 
little lamp shining at Salerno; presently it grew dimmer and dimmer 
and expired in the fog of the Dark Ages. But while it lasted it was 
luminous. It was a lay school, when everything else was crushed into 
ecclesiasticism ; it was the czvztas Hzppocratzca that preserved the trad- 
ition of Greek intelligence. The general tone of Europe in the ninth 
century was one of priest-ridden terror, of abandonment to superstition 
and ignorance ; there was a paralysis of invention, something very like 
an insanity of the world. I see through the dimness a Salerno that was 
eminently sane; that preferred experience to conjecture, that centred its 
healthy interest in the body, not in vague researches into the nature of 
the soul. Sir Clifford Allbutt has noted that its professors ‘‘ wrote in 
clear and natural language,” and not in the inflated jargon of other 
schools. In fact, the Greek spirit and perhaps even something of the 
Greek language lingered on at Salerno, when it was choked by the weeds 
of barbarism everywhere else. 

According to De Renzi, there flourished in France in the 9th century 


a physician called Macor Floridus, who wrote in Latin what he called a 


‘‘salutiferous song.” He is probably the earliest physician-poet on record. 
His work was an enormous construction of hexameters about the medical 
virtues of plants. It was accepted in Salerno and De Renzi praises it. 
It would be easier, no doubt, to praise it than to read it. But I draw your 
attention to the fact that it was carefully composed in verse, and there- 
fore conceded authority of form to literature. It attempted to give a 
literary cohesion to the observations or conjectures of science so far as 
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it had then advanced. I submit that this was obviously followed by the 
School of Salerno,and makes that school particularly attractive. Through 
the darkness that always surrounded and presently quite eclipsed Salerno, 
it is difficult, I admit, to see clearly. But I think we are justified in 
recognising a set of learned and benevolent physicians, who fitted them- 
selves and their enthusiastic pupils for medical practice by a sedulous 
study of Galen and even Hippocrates, and for whom the literary attitude 
of mind was openly attractive. I like to dwell in fancy on the humanities 
as well as the humanity of the Salernian doctors of the tenth and eleventh 
centuries. Wholly secular they could not have been, but I think they 
sheltered their philosophical amenities under the broad wings of the 
Benedictines. It is a shocking thought to imagine ourselves banished 
backwards to that appalling age of cruelty and darkness, yet I think if 
life was to be spent well anywhere in the tenth century, it would be in 
the comparative civilisation of Salerno. 

We are told that a leading Salernian, A2gidius, whose real name was 
Giles of Corbeil, recommended verse as the vehicle for medical and 
surgical statement. Hard by, there were the wealthy merchants at Amalfi, 
who founded hospitals, and no doubt went to Salerno for advice. It is 
commonly said that such advice was proferred in metrical shape, because 
it could be thus more easily committed to memory, but I cannot accept 
that explanation as exhaustive. No doubt, from the beginning of civili- 
sation, the child-like mind of man liked to receive didactic information in 
the form of verse, and the element of memory entered into the practice. 
But I feel sure that there must have been a great deal more than that in 
in the School of Salerno. The medical poetry of that school is scarcely 
familiar, even to the men of special learning whom I see before me at 
this moment. Yet we can all examine, if we choose to do so, the famous 
Regimen Sanitatzs, a long poem of medical advice attributed to John 
of Milan. This was addressed to laymen, not to the faculty, who never- 
theless accepted it so cordially that it was incessantly copied, and in 1480 
found its way into print. It was published in English in 1607, translated 
with a good deal of spirit by Sir John Harrington. It strikes me as 
curiously modern in form, and it is impossible to believe that it was not 
a definitely literary enterprise. There seem to have been many such 
experiments, and the women were prominent, which is very curious. A 
female bard of great authority and fluency was Trotula, whose name 
long survived ignominiously as Mother Trot. And my curiosity is 
awakened by a lady-doctor called Abella, who wrote several long Latin 
poems, one on a subject which shows her to have been singularly free 
from prejudice. In short, I fancy that the influence of literature on 
medicine was actively exercised in the now so shadowy School of Salerno. ~ 

Voltaire said that doctors poured drug's of which they knew little into 
human bodies of which they knew less. Always, from Salerno down- 
wards, we seem to see the struggle going on between scholastic knowledge 
and practical training, nor will I pretend for a moment that in this 
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direction what passed for literature was not a dangerous ally to what 
passed as science. But I suppose that Hippocrates was a mighty genius, — 
and in sending the doctors back to Nature, he adopted the finest instru- 
ment of language at his command. The mystery-mongering and the | 
priestcraft of imposters had rejoiced in the use of muddled and abject 
language, and we may take it that in literature as well as in medicine it _ 
is essential to see clearly, to cultivate accurate, and as you call it, clinical . 
observation. I take it that the great gift of Hippocrates lay in his” 
perception of the recuperative powers of the living organism, in giving: 
nature a chance to cure her own diseases. This principle was lost and 
forgotten in the Middle Ages, and it was lost in literature as completely as 
it was in medicine. I must not pause this afternoon, when considerations | 
of so many kinds crowd upon me, to follow up this idea, or to dwell on 
the merits of Rabelais and then on those of Montaigne in restoring nature 
to its place in the double economy of life. I dare to suggest that thisis— 
a subject on which some successor of my own may profitable expatiate. 
He will certainly point out to you how pre-eminent France was in 
exchanging wild illogical forms of witchcraft for a patient examination 
of little physical phenomena; and that was doing for the body exactly 
what the psychology of modern imagination has done for the mind. But. 
time presses, and I must abruptly convey you to a still later period, to 
England in the seventeenth century, 

A Scottish physician of the age of Shakespeare complained that the 
Latin language was ‘‘not friendly to the sacred founts of medical art.” 
This was a great discovery in an age when it had been as indecorous to 
write of physic inany language but Latin as to walk in the streets with- 
out a wig. Here, again, a Frenchman must be produced, since it was 
the illustrious Ambroise Paré who had first dared to address the ordinary 
reader of his day on the mysteries of medicine. Paré almost ostentatiously 
wrote in French, and his fellow-physicians tried to suppress his works, © 
on the open ground that they were ‘‘in the vulgar tongue, and in very 
intelligible terms.”” The great Parisian physician replied in words which 
you will recall with pride and satisfaction; he answered Tulp and the rest 
of those who wished to keep up the mystery, ‘‘the more our good science — 
of medicine is known, the more it will be loved, and will deserve to be © 
loved.” Early in the seventeenth century the works of Paré were trans- 
lated into English, and I believe that they had a direct influence in— 
accustoming our physicians to express their views in their native tongue. © 
I do not know whether it has been observed that it was immediately after 
the publication of this English version of Ambroise Paré that Sir Thomas 
Browne began to compose his Religio Medicz. Was this a coincidence 
ora result? That famous book, which must be read by an ever-widening 
circle as the world grows wiser and more tolerant, is the earliest in which 
the harmony between the physician and the man of letters is complete. 
It was written to discover how religion bears the test of scientific training, | 
and to combat the prevalent worldly belief that the anatomist can have 
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no piety, that a study of the body destroys confidence in the soul. It 
inaugurated a series of delightful studies in which physic and literature 
have been linked in an amiable unanimity. 

Half-way down the 17th century, and in the very closing year of the 
Commonwealth, I pause to mention a medical poem in English, which 
seems to have escaped the notice of your professional historians, I suppose 
because it was not written by a doctor. In 1659 Thomas Sprat published, 
in quarto form, a pindaric on the Plague. I have not been able to find 
that he ever enjoyed any training in the profession; he became a clergy- 
man and rose to be Bishop of Rochester. But all his life he entertained 
a lively interest in science, and it will be in your recollection that he was 
the earliest historian of the Royal Society. His poem, after the fashion 
of the day, is supposed to deal with the plague of Athens recorded by 
Thucydides. But what was really in Sprat’s mind was, I think, the 
terrible and unprecedented epidemic which had recently laid Naples 
waste. There had been, you remember, no alarm in England for nearly 
twenty years, and five more years were to pass before London was 
ravaged. I do not know that there is much in Sprat’s rhapsodical piece 
which calls for special attention, except the fact that it is an extended 
poem entirely on a medical theme, and that this was not repeated until 
Garth’s celebrated work just forty years later. As Sprat’s Plague is 
almost unknown, I will quote a few lines in which he dwells on the fact 
that doctors themselves were not immune :— . 

Physicians now could naught prevail ; 
They the first spoils to the proud victor fell; 
Nor would the Plague their knowledge trust, 
But feared their skill, and therefore slew them first,.... 
No aid of herbs or juices’ power, 
None of Apollo’s arts could cure, 
But helped the Plague the speedier to devour. 
Physic itself was a disease, 
Physic the fatal tortures did increase, 
Prescriptions did the pain renew, 
And Atsculapius to the sick did come, 
As afterwards to Rome, 
In form of serpent, bringing poison with him too. 

That the doctors themselves should increase and disseminate the 
epidemic was indeed an awful thought, and we may regain confidence 
by turning back a few years to the beautiful scene in Massinger’s Vzrgzn 
Martyr, where the distracted father welcomes the physician to the bedside 
of his son, and exclaims— 

O you that are half gods, lengthen that life 
Their deities lend us. Turn o’er all the volumes 
Of your mysterious sculapian science 
To increase the number of this young man’s days. 
That the vulgarisation of medicine was not immediately welcome to 


your profession may be gathered from the slow manner in which it was 
. ' 
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adopted, but also perhaps from the fact that Sir Thomas Browne wa 5 
never elected a fellow of the Royal Society of which his son, Edward, © 
of whom we are accustomed to think less, was a prominent member. But 
the laicisation of medicine steadily progressed, and Locke introduces in 
the Essay on the Human Understanding views upon health to which no- 
philosopher would have given literary form half a century earlier. You 
will not overlook in this connection Locke’s fertile friendship with 

Sydenham, nor the strong approval given by the latter to the medical 
practice of a man of letters who seems never to have taken his medical 

degrees. Locke is a figure which neither you, as a Royal College, nor 
an Academy of Letters, if such a thing existed in England, could 

officially recognise. He is, as a writer and as a physician, the amateur 
incarnate; nevertheless he appears before us at this critical moment of 

the third decade of the 17th century as one of the most valuable instances" 
of the growing harmony between literature and medicine, chiefly because 
in his unique person the essence, though not the outer form, of the two” 
professions is displayed in closely welded intimacy. When Browne, with 

his divine ecstasy, and Locke with his tolerant candour, had taught the 
world to treat ideas as an anatomist treats the material of the human 

body, the professions were drawn together in a moral unison which 

could never be broken up again into the discord of the Middle Ages. For 

the future it was open to all those who exercised the one art or the other 

to console the nerves and to reduce the ailments of mankind by a genial 

interaction of their several amenities. 

There was long, however, a suspicion of every attempt to bring 
literature and the medical faculty together, and this came to a critical 
sharpness in the case to which I will now call your attention. When I 
was considering the subject which you have done me the honour of 
suggesting, your eminent librarian said to me, jocosely, ‘‘I suppose 
you will resuscitate Sir Richard Blackmore?” In his quality of Knight 
Physician and pupil of Sydenham, I leave him in your hands. As City 
Bard or Epic Poet, not Phoebus Apollo himself could ‘‘ resusticate”’ 
him. But his story is one worth recalling to your memory. He is called 
‘*Quack Maurus” in Dryden’s satire, but I consider that Blackmore 
was anything but a quack ; he was a most reputable, hard-working and | 
popular physician. It is an instance of the disadvantages to which you 
expose yourselves, if you quarrel with us without having literature of 
your own to fall back upon, that Blackmore has suffered for more than 
two centuries from Dryden’s statement incessantly repeated, that 
Blackmore never took degrees 

in either of our Universities, 
whereas, in matter of fact, he spent eleven years at Oxford, and took 
all the customary degrees. It is true that he did not complete his’ 
medical studies in Oxford, but he did what was then thought much 
better, he went to Padua for a year and a half, and was there made a 
doctor of physic. He returned to England, and you elected him as a 
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fellow of your College in 1687, when you added thirty distinguished 
men to your existing roll of fellows. He was by this time a very 
successful doctor, with a practice almost exclusively among city resi- 
dents ; he lived at Sadler’s Hall. 

When Blackmore was born I have not discovered, but I think it 
cannot have been later than 1650; he was not less than forty-five years 
of age when he produced an epic poem. It fell like a thunderbolt on 
literary society ; nothing had been less expected. I do not urge you, 
even the busiest of you, to read Prince Arthur but, if you did, you 
might wonder at the sensation of anger which it produced. It is per- 
fectly vapid, perfectly futile, but it was widely read in several editions, 
and it was savagely attacked. It was attacked not because it contained 
bad poetry, but because a physician wrote it. Blackmore was not 
dissuaded by this censure, but rather excited by it to fresh efforts. Two 
years later, in 1697, he published another folio epic, this time on A7zng 
Arthur, and in the preface to this production he makes some very 
interesting admissions. He says that A7zug Arthur (which is in ten 
Books, and covers 343 folio pages) was composed in the midst of his 
medical work. It accompanied him to the houses of his patients, and 
many a flabby couplet was written as he dashed from door to door. 
He says that he wrote his epics ‘‘by such catches and starts, and in such 
occasional uncertain hours as his profession afforded, and for the 
greatest part in coffee-houses, or in passing up and down the streets.” 
This last confession did not escape the wits, and King William III's 
epic physician was immortalised in a couplet : 

At leisure hours in Epic Song he deals, 
Writes to the rumbling of his coach’s wheels. 

But before this jest (commonly mis-quoted ‘‘chariot wheels”) had 
been thought of, Blackmore was at fisticuffs with both professions. 
Doctors and poets alike resented his mingling of the two arts. 
He retorted that their objections were ‘“‘ frivolous, frolicsome and 
groundless.” He desired to be told ‘‘why a physician, instead of 
communicating his knowledge and experience in his profession,”’ 
should not busy himself in writing Heroic Poems. He hinted, not 
darkly, that while he had been composing verses, he had not neglected 
science, and he almost archly insinuated ‘‘ What useful knowledge I 
have gained this way in my profession may perhaps sometime be made 

ublic.”” 
; The point which I wish to make is not whether the science of 
Blackmore was profound, nor whether his epic poetry was readable, 
but the fact that in 1697 people in general demanded that a reason 
should be given why, if a doctor had a fancy to turn author, he did not 
gratify it by treating some useful subject in physic or surgery. Blackmore 
explains why, but in very tedious terms, and all we need to do is to note 
that this is the latest date at which the question is seriously raised in 
England. The great, multifarious 17th century was just closing, and 
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on its death-bed it removed the last embargo dividing medicine from 
literature. 


’ 


By 


folk 
14 


The barrier between imaginative literature and medical science was — 
broken down by the publication in the very last year of the 17th cen- — 


tury of a poem which enjoyed a great and even sensational success, 
but is completely neglected to-day. Within these walls the memory of 
Sir Samuel Garth is piously preserved, but I doubt whether in the 
world outside a dozen persons could be found who are familiar with 
The Dispensary. You remember him here because he was an ardent 
member of your learned body, Gulstonian lecturer, Censor, Harveian 
orator, protagonist on your behalf against the hordes of the Philistines. 


But I fear that he is nothing even to you as a poet, and it is as a poet — 


that I must speak of him to-day. But I do not propose to lead a 
forlorn hope; I do not expect to gain for Garth an animated audience. 


As a poet he is quite dead; but he was a prophet, and we must build © 


his tomb. The continuity of literary history is a theme which always 
excites my attention, and that continuity is not endangered by the fact 
that a certain link in the chain no longer sets our pulses vibrating. 
That it did once so excite persons of the highest sensibility and 
intelligence is enough; that in itself demands, not a repetition of the 
excitement, but a respectful examination of its causes. 

Samuel Garth, who lived close beside you here, in the Haymarket, 
was a typical physician and a typical poet. We shall find the types united 


in numerous men of eminence in the next century, but it was unparalleled — 


before Garth’s time. He practised abundantly among the fashionable 
residents of St. James’s, and in his leisure hours he communicated on 
terms of perfect equality with the most eminent wits in the coffee-houses. 


This was a new thing. Garth was not a poet among physicians; he was ~ 


a poet among poets, a famous doctor among famous doctors; in both 
categories, as his contemporaries declared, ‘‘a genuine son of Apollo.” 
With infinitely less genius, of course, Garth reversed the action of 


Moliere. The great French comedian poured out his satire over the 


cupidity, the ignorance and the pomposity of the fashionable practitioners, 


thus drawing to a head all that centuries had insinuated against the | 


corruption of medical science. Moliére had seen Gassendi bled thirteen 
times in succession on the day of his death; he raged against the stupidity 


of medical routine and the dullness of surgical tradition. How far he was — 


justified in his vehement diatribes it is not my business to ask to-day; 
but I observe that he encouraged in France a suspicion of your art, and 
an enmity towards it in literature, traces of which survive to the present 
day. But in England no one has dreamed of calling physicians Jes 


morticoles, the cultivators of death; we know them, and literature — 


recognises them, in a totally opposite capacity, as the priests of Apollo 
the healer and the comforter. 


The long mock-heroic poem which preserves the memory of Garth 


in literary history appeared first, in a quarto form which was perhaps © 
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surreptitious, in 1699. This earliest edition, now very rare, has no 
apparatus; the well-known engraving of the Cutlerian Theatre, the 
dedication to Anthony Henley, the long explanatory preface and the 
poems of congratulation, made their original appearance in the same 
year, 1699, but ina third edition. You remember that the poem deals with 
the quarrel between the physicians and the apothecaries over the question 
whether medicine should be prescribed gratis to the poor of London. 
There had been no method accepted for furnishing needy patients with 
drug at low and reasonable rates, until in 1696 most of the members of 
your learned body subscribed £10 a-piece to found what was to be 
called a Dispensary in an apartment of this College. This project was 
supported by your great President, Sir Thomas Millington, whose skill 
and benevolence were so eminent that it was declared that at his approach 
the baffled tyrant, Death, 
Broke his keen shaft and ground his clashing teeth. 
The suggestion was not quite new, it had been raised in 1688, but it 
had met with strong opposition from the apothecaries, and from a 
minority of the Fellows, who declined to accept their responsibilities. 
Garth, who had recently left Cambridge after a brilliant college career, 
threw himself with uncommon ardour into the scheme, and stung what 
he called the “‘disaffected” and ‘‘refractory”’ fellows into such a fury that 
a sort of battle-royal ensued. The particulars of that battle, heightened 
no doubt by Garth’s vivacity, form the subject of his poem, which owes 
something of its character to Drvden and to Boileau, but is essentially 
original. 

I will not waste your time by analysing Zhe Dzsfensary, but there 
are two or three features of it to which I must draw your attention. It is 
unique in this—that the claims of literature and medicine are recognised 
in it as on an equality of importance. The Gulstonian lecturer, whose 
papers on Respiration had been much admired in 1694, might easily have 
refrained from verse, or like other doctors, might have versified on other 
themes. But}Garth embraced poetry and science with one grasp, and drew 
them together as they had never been drawn before. You will object that 
the poetry was but half-poetry; to which I retort that the science was but 
half-science. The interesting point is that both were new, with the same 
imperfect species of newness. I suppose that the lectures on Respiration 
would be found out of date if they were examined to-day ; critics find little 
pleasure in Garth’s other poems, in his CZavemonz, in his version of Ovzd. 
But Zhe Dispensary continues to interest us because it combines in so 
curious a manner the best half-science of the age with its best half-poetry. 
The intention of the poet can hardly be doubted when, with admirable 
ingenuity he combines portraits of the most famous physicians of his 
time with eulogies not merely of Dryden and Prior, but of writers much 
younger than himself, such as Congreve and Addison. He carries, 
indeed, his enthusiasm too far, when having enumerated our principal 
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poets living in 1699, he states that their efforts had paralysed the 


Continental writers of the day :— 


The banks of Rhine a pleas’d attention show 
And silver Sequana forgets to flow. 


This seems tainted by a spirit of exaggeration less frequently observed 

among physicians than among poets. 
The close relation between literature and medicine was completed in 

the last year of the eventful seventeenth century. On the 30th of April, 


1700, the news spread through London that John Dryden Esquire, the ; 


famous poet, lay a-dying. Next morning he passed away, and an era 
closed with his death. There was some confusion, never clearly explained, 
about the funeral, but Garth secured the body and brought it to the 
Royal College of Physicians, then located in Warwick Lane. Here it 
was embalmed, and lay in state for several days. Nearly a fortnight 
later, a great procession met at the College and was received by Garth 
as your President. He pronounced a Latin oration, and then conducted 
the company, which included the most famous men of the age, to West- 
minster Abbey, where the great poet was deposited in Poet’s Corner. 
Garth survived this characteristic ceremony, which did him so much 
honour, by nineteen years, during which time he saw the relations between 
literature and medicine, which he had done so much to encourage, become, 
no longer the exception, but the rule in cultivated circles. The reign of 
Queen Anne, with all its shortcomings, far more civilised and humane 
than any period which had preceded it in English history, was remarkable 
for the warm feeling of comradeship which existed between doctors and 
authors. The physician was welcome at all the wit-combats of the clubs 
and coffee-houses, where he introduced an element of humanity and an 
experience of suffering and patience which were not lost on his more 
volatile companions. They are not lost on us, for we owe to them not 
a little of the amenity which breathes from the Zad¢/er and the Spectator. 
There was but one objection to the presence of the doctor at the con- 
versations of the wits. He was found to be occasionally distraught, but 
it was soon discovered that his mind was straying to the symptoms of 
the patient he had just left. Steele, addressing one of the learned 
physicians of that age, says ‘‘you sit absent to what passes amongst 
us, from your care of such as languish in sickness.’’ The previous age 
had been caustic and satirical. The wits of the reign of Queen Anne 
were ready to excuse infirmity, and they appreciated, if they did not 
always cultivate, humility and candour. - ; 
Pre-eminent among these lettered physicians was Dr. John Arbuthnot, 
whose company was sought by all the most eminent contemporary 
writers, and whose name would live, if it lived nowhere else, in the cele- 
brated outburst of Pope’s gratitude— 


Friend of my life, which, did not you prolong, 
The world had wanted many an idle song. 


a 
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Arbuthnot took up the mantle of Garth, and sat in the circle of the wits 
as “‘our best-natured man.” His benevolent generosity, when he was the 
recognised head of your profession, extended far beyond the limits of 
literature, but it was in the company of writers that Arbuthnot was always 
most at home. Of these, the two most famous, Pope and Swift, were 
invalids, so long at all events as Arbuthnot was brought into communi- 
cation with them. Both were neurotic to excess, though in different ways, 
and each was made difficult of access by an intense nervous irritability. 
On both Arbuthnot exercised a soothing influence, and his cheerful 
humour was their constant bromide. But his society was equally welcome 
to the more normal members of the immortal band, and we find among 
the names of his intimates Gay, Parnell, Atterbury, Steele and Congreve. 

John Arbuthnot was an Aberdonian, and he took his degrees in the 
Northern University. He settled in London, but in poor conditions, and 
was slow in gaining recognition. He owed his success, indeed, to an 
accident, for Prince George being taken suddenly ill at Epsom, and no 
court doctor being at hand, a Scotch practitioner of no fame was called 
in and cured the royal patient. Another instance of the fact that talent 
and industry are insufficient for success without the sovereign concom- 
itant of good luck ! Queen Anne was charmed with Arbuthnot, and by 
making him incontinently her physician-in-ordinary, she sealed his 
fortune. You stepped in, I regret to say, some months later than Her 
Majesty, and elected him a fellow of this college. In 1723 you appointed 
him Censor and in 1727 Harveian Lecturer. Arbuthnot was for a quarter 
of a century a planet in the constellation of the wits, to which he added a 
lustre of his own. Pope, in a beautiful phrase, said of his beloved physi- 
cian that he was ‘‘a star that looks as if it were all fire, but is all 
benignity, all gentle and beneficial influence.” He is still remembered 
by the irony of Zhe History of John Bulland by The Art of Historical 
Lying, but Arbuthnot was content, as an author, to retire into the shadow 
of his magnificent friends. Of his writings on medical science, though 
they were numerous, I know little. He was recommended to the faculty 
by a treatise on The Nature of Aliments—what, I suppose, you would 
to-day call ‘‘vitamines.” It was proclaimed that Arbuthnot had examined 
this subject with ‘‘greater latitude and extent” than any previous 
physician had done, and surely with authority, since he himself had be- 
come so stout that he could hardly walk. He fell out of favour with the 
court, but never with his literary friends, and he devoted more leisure 
than ever to the innocent pleasures of the pen. When his resources were 
depleted by his dismissal from St. James’s he came a little closer to you 
here, and he announced that, shorn of fortune as he was, he could still 
afford to give the poets half a pint of claret and a warm welcome. He 
was cheerful even at the tedious close of life, when he suffered from 
many infirmities. In his latest very touching letter to Pope, he mentions 
sadly, but without any unmanly peevishness, that his “'venison stomach 
is gone.” I fear that he may have understood more of the theory than 


of the practice of Aliments. 
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Of the other poetical physicians and doctor-wits who wrote in the 
eighteenth century, it would be entertaining to speak, but time fails me. 
Some of the most famous of them were never received within your. 
exclusive precincts. In Dr. Munk’s exhaustive list of your Fellows I do _ 
not find the name of John Armstrong, author of a disconcerting medico- 
political scandal, and of a poem now less often read than applauded, 
The Art of Preserving Health. Nor those of Bernard Mandeville, 
whose Fable of the Bees was a brilliant impertinence, nor of Oliver 
Goldsmith, although when he died the poor folk out of Fleet Street, 
whom he had benevolently attended, beset his staircase in the Temple. 
Armstrong’s degree was of Edinburgh, Mandeville’s and Goldsmith's, — 
more doubtfully, of Leyden. Mark Akenside, on the other hand, equally 
notable as poet and anatomist, enjoyed every distinction which your 
College could bestow. But I will not expatiate on any of these, nor on— 
their successors down to the present day, when our living Poet Laureate 
is a Fellow of your Royal College. I like to close with a tribute to the 
great and gentle John Arbuthnot, who completed and as it was laid the - 
coping-stone on the friendship existing between literature and medicine. 
If Dr. Lloyd Roberts had chosen to perpetuate his sense of the relation — 
of the two professions in sculpture instead of oratory, I think that a- 
statue of the author of Zhe Hzstory of John Bull, with busts of Pope, © 
Swift, Steele and Gay at the corners of it, might well have crowned the 
monument. . 
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A RIVAL TO JANE AUSTEN 


By JOHN GORE 


HOSE for whom the world created and peopled by Jane Austen 

is imperfect only in being too small, would welcome, as God- 

sent, the discovery of a new MS. by that gifted and gentle 

lady, comparable to Pride and Prejudice, Emma, or North- 
anger Abbey. Such a find, indeed, would be a literary Tutankhamen. 
But the discovery must be of a masterpiece, no less. The belated 
publication of an immature or unfinished work by a great author neither 
satisfies the public nor is just to the memory of the dead author. It is 
then curious how few among that diminishing but devoted band are 
aware of the existence of two novels nearly contemporary with, and not 
inferior to the less perfect of, Miss Austen’s novels, and in form, style 
and plot curiously similar to the best. 

It is late in the day to spring upon the literary fancy a contemporary 
rival to Miss Austen, and the writer is aware of the boldness of the 
title chosen for this article. He defends himself, however, with two lines 
of defence. Modern journalism, in these sensational days, must fall 
back on scare headlines in order to secure a hearing. As a second line 
of defence, he begs leave to quote a bold statement of Mr. Birrell’s, 
which to-day deserves greater prominence than ever before: ‘To admire 
by tradition is a poor thing. Far better really to admire Miss Gabble- 
goose’s novels than pretend to admire Miss Austen’s.”’ 

Were I to-morrow condemned for my presumption to a life sentence, 
with the right to take with me to prison one novel from all the world, and 
one only, I should not hesitate over my choice, but should plump for 
Pride and Prejudice, but assuredly I would take with me Zhe Semz- 
attached Couple in preference to Sense and Senszbzlity. 

Miss Emily Eden, the author of this long-forgotten novel, and its 
fellow, Zhe Semz-detached House, was a sister of that Lord Auckland 
who was First Lord of the Admiralty in 1834, and Viceroy of India the 
following year. iy 

Her elder sister, Lady Buckinghamshire, was William Pitt's first and 
only love, and she herself moved in the select and exclusive Whig circle 
that had its headquarters in the 1830's at Bowood. She possessed all 
the prejudices of her class, the blind convinced belief that the few great 
families to whom she was related, were a race apart, and that every 
other family and class in the State belonged to a lower order of the 
animal creation. She accompanied her brother to India, because she 
was a woman of fine sense of duty, and because she loved him, but she 
regarded the task imposed on her precisely as a banishment for a period 
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of years to a colony of gibbering apes, and at first she rarely left th 
grounds of the Viceregal residences, or displayed even the most gentee ¥ 
curiosity about the wonders around her, or the lives of those who ad-_ 
ministered that portion of the Empire. Her heart remained in the West — 
End of London, and in the drawing rooms at Bowood—a cosmos quite 
large enough for a Whig lady of fashion of that day. . 

Subsequently, the glamour of the East conquered her, and her two” 
books on India, Portrazts of the People and Up Country, were widely 
read. Miss Eden was no Miss Gabblegoose. She was a keen politician, — 
clever, amusing, witty, shrewd, critical, well-informed, the friend of 
the great men of the day, such as Melbourne and Monkton Milnes, who” 
greatly admired her novels. Her letters have now been published, and 
reveal those qualities of shrewd observation and wit, which are especially 
brought out in her letters to her friend, Lady Campbell, daughter of 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald. 

As a novelist, Miss Eden set little store by her work, and must have 
suffered from the fact that, at the time she wrote, genius in a woman 
of fashion was not good form. The distant memory of Georgiana, 
Duchess of Devonshire, and the more recent memory of Lady Caroline 
Lamb, had brought about a fierce reaction towards reticence and retire- 
ment among ladies in society. In the autumn of 1834, Miss Eden was_ 
living with her brother at Ham Cottage, very anxious for a little money 
to spare to the furnishing of a country cottage of her own. ‘‘I wish” 
she wrote to Mrs. Lister, ‘‘I could write like Mrs. Hannah More, and- 
have money enough to build myself a Barley Wood.” She was, more- 
over, stimulated to emulation by the publication of Annu Grey, a_ 
novel which at the time she believed was the anonymous work of her 
friend. Zhe Semz-attached Couple resulted, but remained for near thirty 
years in her drawer, before her friends persuaded her to give it to the 
world. 

It instantly secured a wide popularity, which was shared by The 
Semi-detached FTouse, published in 1859. The Semz-attached, written 
first vig published last, is undoubtedly the more attractive of the two 
novels. 

In plot and characterisation it is a ctirious parallel to Pride and 
Prejudice, and there can be no doubt that Miss Austen’s masterpiece— 
then at the height of its popularity—was not absent from Miss Eden’s 
consciousness when she wrote, and that the Douglas family had their 
origin in the Bennets. 

The plot is admirably simple. The story deals with the family life 
of the proud and aristocratic Eskdale family, and of their humbler 
neighbours, the Douglas family. The plot turns on the marital mis- 
understandings that arise in the first few months of the married life of 
Helen Beaufort, the youngest of the three lovely daughters of Lord and 
Lady Eskdale. Helen, the most adored of an adoring and self-sufficient _ 
family, marries ‘‘out of the schoolroom,” and, entirely as a matter of | 
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pre-ordained destiny, ‘‘ Lord Teviot, the great parti of the year, with 
five country houses—being four more than he could live in, with 
£120,000 a year—being £30,000 less than he could spend, with 
diamonds that had been collected by the last ten generations of Teviots, 
and a yacht that had been built by himself, with the rank of a marquess, 
and the good looks of the poorest of younger brothers.” 

_ Spoilt from the cradle, having every craving instantly satisfied, Teviot 
is violently and passionately in love. The very violence of his passion 
frightens and puzzles the child wife, whose only experience of love 
hitherto has been the devotion of an adoring family. 


She was totally unable to imagine that he could be jealous of sentiments 
so natural and right in themselves ; for Helen was still almost a child, and 
the obliquities and injustices of strong passions were incomprehensible to 
her. She would have been surprised if she had known the trifles by which, 
in the course of every day, she roused or initiated his jealousy—how he 
brooded over a careless word or a negligent look, how he tortured a kind- 
ness to another into an insult to himself—if she had guessed the long array 
of her crimes and his wrongs that he drew up against her, and that 
were not poured out because some gentle, careless word of hers changed the 
current of his thoughts and turned his rage to love. 


There is, indeed, in the character of Teviot, more than a touch of 
Darcy ; that selfishness ‘‘in practice but not in theory” is common to 
both the young men, and though Teviot had not, like Darcy, fallen in 
love “‘beneath him,” a pride, bred of spoiling and flattery from child- 
hood, led him remorselessly to learn the bitter lesson from a young and 
inexperienced girl. 

The estrangement, which is widened on one side by the malice 
of an egotistical woman of fashion, Lady Portmore, and on the other 
by the machinations of a roué, is finally ended by a severe illness and 
worldly misfortunes which threaten Teviot. He recovers his health and 
property, and with them the love of his young and lovely wife. Minor 
plots are interwoven with the love affairs of Helen’s brother, Lord 
Beaufort and her friend Mary, and of Helen’s cousin, Ernest Beaufort, 
and Eliza Douglas. 

That Zhe Semz-attached Couple is a gold mine to the social historian 
is not in doubt. It gives an unrivalled picture of the family life of a 
great Whig family in the early part of the nineteenth century, and few 
who take it up will deny its charm and humour, or manage to resist 
the peculiar ‘‘atmosphere” with which Miss Eden has managed to 
invest her story. 

Miss Austen laid her characters, for the most part, a degree lower 
in the social scale, and only seldom turned her attention to the aristoc- 
racy. Miss Eden, on the other hand, frankly despised the middle classes 
and the landed gentry, and depicted intimately the life of her own 
exclusive world, and could yet draw, a thing which, curiously, Miss 
Austen never once attempted, the characters of servants, with brilliance 
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of touch and a knowledge of flunkeiana which Thackeray might have 4 
envied. ‘ a 

It has been said of Miss Austen that if, by her upbringing, she — 
was shielded from the truth, very little of the truth was shielded from 
her. And it has been said that genius means nothing more than the — 
power of guessing right. Miss Austen is acknowledged as a genius, 
and genius is not claimed for Miss Eden. The latter knew her world, 
and knew considerably more about life, men and women, than did- 
Miss Austen. 

The genius of Miss Austen made up for her inexperience by accurate 
guessing. It is claimed for Miss Eden that by a power of selecting 
judiciously from her own wide experience, she was often able to ac- 
complish what the genius of Miss Austen accomplished. 

It is best to be a good guesser—a genius. It is better to be a judicious 
and. clever photographer than an indifferent guesser. 

Miss Eden’s description of Teviot’s feelings in the height of his — 
passion reveals the fact that she knew a good deal about men, and, like 
Miss Austen, little of the truth was shielded from her. Her style won 
unstinted praise from Lord Houghton. It is easy, and falls into a grace- 
ful and natural antithesis, and everywhere abounds in humour. The © 
whole neighbourhood are on tip-toe of expectation to see Lord Teviot, © 
who is rumoured to be at the castle. | 


It was obvious to the whole neighbourhood that the Eskdales wished to — 
avoid observation by coming early to Church, for they arrived before the 
end of the first lesson—a most unusual degree of punctuality ; but this sign 
of timidity did not prevent the whole congregation from fixing their eyes — 
intently on the tall young man who followed Lord Eskdale into Church, and © 
took a seat opposite to Lady Helen in the pew. Moreover, Lady Helen 
dropped her prayer-book, and the tall young man picked it up for her. Such 
an incident ! Mrs. Thompson, as usual, missed it, because she was, unluckily, — 
tying her little girl’s bonnet strings. When Lady Helen came out, leaning — 
on her father’s arm, and Lady Eskdale followed, attended by the tall young 
man, and when they had all bowed and curtseyed, and got into the open — 
carriage . . . . nothing could exceed the gratification of the assembly. 

Lord Teviot was exactly what they expected, so very distinguished and 
so good looking. Some thought him too attentive to his prayers for a man 
in love, and some thought him too attentive to Lady Helen for a man in 


Church, but eventually the two factions joined, and thought him simply 
very attentive.” 


p— 


And then it turned out that ‘‘ Lord Teviot” had gone up to London 
on Saturday, and that the ‘‘ observed of all observers”’ was an architect — 
come down to complete the statue gallery. | 


The reaction was frightful, and, as usual in all cases of reaction, the odium 
fell on the wrong man. The architect, who was, in fact, an awkward ungainly — 
concern, remained in possession of distinguished looks . . .. and it was 
generally asserted that Lord Teviot kept out of the way—as he was quite — 
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_ aware of being ill-looking ; that he was not attached in the smallest degree 
to Lady Helen, or he would not have gone to London ; and that he was very 
unprincipled, not to say an atheist, or he would have gone to Church. 


With servants, Miss Eden could accomplish what Miss Austen never 
attempted, dared not even guess; and the letter from Lady Teviot’s 
maid to Lady Eskdale’s maid, written from St. Mary’s, where the Teviots 
were honeymooning, should find a place in any collection of gems of 
the gentle art, and will stand for all time among the master pieces of 
below-stairs humour. 

It is, indeed, a disastrous necessity to make extracts from it. 


Dear Mrs. Hervey—I hope this will find you in good health and 

- sperrits—not forgetting all other friends at the old house. . 

Me and my lady are quite well, and have no reason to complain that we 
have changed our abode for the worst. We were very nervous that day what 
we left you, me in particular that had been sitting in the Bruche, baked to 
a jelly, and watching all the jewel boxes while my lady was bidding good- 
bye, and with all that great mob of people staring at me. But Mr. Philips 
was very attentive, and helped me to bow to them as we driv off. He seems 
a superior young man, quite the London bred servant and quite confidential 
with my lord. ... 

In every respect I feel satisfied with the accommodations for me and my 
lady, except that I was obleeged to ask for another wardrobe and to tell 
Mrs. Stevens that I was accustomed to a larger looking glass in my own 
room. 

Mrs. Stevens and me seem inclined to be very friendly; she is the very moral 
of a housekeeper in a romance, quite an old lady. We are a princely estab- 
lishment and sit down twelve in the Steward’s room, with wine, and a man 
and a boy to wait. Mrs. Stevens and me joke each other. about our beaux, 
for there are ten gentlemen and only us two ladies, and Mr. Philips has of 
course the precedence. . . . I wish you would ask Mrs. Warren whether, 
when Lady Amelia married, she did not get all her ladyship’s shawls with 
the rest of the things. 

_ My lady kept her suit of Brussels and I had nothing to say again that, 
for I believe Brussels lace is what every lady have a right to keep; but she 
also kept two shawls which I believe are my perquisite, as my lady wore 
them before my lord proposed. I want to knowif ... . their being real 

_ Ingee makes a difference. My mind misgives me it does... . 


It is with the Douglas family that Miss Eden brings back most nearly 
the atmosphere of Pride and Prejudice. Indeed, in the characters and 
home life of Mr. and Mrs. Douglas, an almost unique literary parallel 
is produced. 

The spite and vulgarity of Mrs. Douglas irresistibly brings to mind 
Mrs. Bennet, and the husbands, small squires, interested in their turnips, 
less vulgar than their wives, lazy-minded, tolerant, disliking spiteful 
criticism of their richer neighbours who gave such good dinners, fond 
of their daughters, bored with their wives, are parallels so close as to leave 
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a doubt in the mind of anyone intimately familiar with both novels, as to 


which gentleman was squire of Longbourn, and which of Thornbank. 
It is thus that Miss Eden sketches with three sure strokes of her 
pencil the character of Mrs. Douglas :— 
‘Now, mydearMr. Douglas, don’t gooffonthosetiresome foreign affairs. ... 
You need not pretend to understand national feuds, if you have not found 
out what is passing under your eyes; but I cannot believe it, you must see 


what an'unhappy couple these poor Teviots are.”’ 
“©. | I cannot think all this can be so, Anne, it is too bad to be true.” 


“Nothing is too bad to be true, Mr. Douglas, and nothing is true that is 
not badil. 2 e* 


The book indeed teems with neat little thumb-nails, and reveals a 
charming wit. All the minor characters are clever miniatures, with the 
exception only of Lady Portmore, where Miss Eden departed from the 
admirable standard she set herself, and laid on the colours with a trowel... 

Lady Eskdale is triumphantly convincing as she sails through life, 
sheltered from the mildest winds. Fondly addressed as ‘‘dear”’ by her 
nephews, she inspired terror in the breasts of unfortunates not in the 
charmed circle. Eliza Douglas, resembling rather Catherine Morlandthan 
any other of Miss Austen’s girls, has none of the wit of Elizabeth 
Bennet. She owes her settlement in life to a facility for hero-worship, 
and a gentle willingness to please, when, in a fit of loneliness, the pre- 
maturely bored Col. Beaufort (Ernest, aged 26!) surrenders to her 
promise to fetch and carry for him through life, and attend to his farm 
accounts, as she does for papa’s, in the gloomy barrack of an estate 
which the Colonel has seldom visited. Lord Beaufort, Mary Forrester, 
Fisherwick, the unkempt secretary, with his blind devotion for his 
political chief, the foreigner more British than the Briton, all these 
characters walked in real life across the saloons of Bowood, Chatsworth, 
Panshanger, Brocket, Lansdowne and Devonshire Houses. 

Miss Eden, proud, diffident, dreading publicity, hiding her talent, 
brings this extinct frace before us with a sureness of touch which has 
not received, hitherto, the approbation which it is entitled to expect 
from posterity. 

For the social historian, here are appended some relics of another 
race and age, as extinct as the Dodo, yet stimulating a student’s 
curiosity. 


ee 


‘ 


~ 


We are introduced to an election in the Borough in which Eskdale | 


Castle is situated. Lord Beaufort and Ernest Beaufort are put up in 
the Eskdale interest, and never was there a more rotten Borough :— 


‘“ Giles, the ironmonger, would not give us any promise to-day.” 


= Impossible, my dear Beaufort,” said Lady Eskdale; ‘‘he has just 
finished all the ornamental wire-work for my new garden. He ought to be © 


devoted to us.” 


“‘He ought, but he is not, for the duke has been speaking to him about © 


iron flues for his hot-houses.” 
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‘* This is actual bribery,” said Lady Eskdale, ‘but if it comes to that, 
your father is going to have iron hurdles all round the pleasure ground, and 
I may as well speak to Giles about them to-morrow.” 


Towards the close of the second day’s polling, after a ding-dong 
struggle, the issue was finally decided in an expressive way :— 


There was a pause for ten minutes, not another vote, apparently, to be 
had for love or money. At last there appeared, in grand procession, eight 
men bearing a bed on which was laid an unfortunate master chimney sweeper, 
who had broken his leg the day before..... Tom Rogerson was walking 
beside him, with a bottle of spirits (to be used in case of faintness).... 

It was a most impressive scene, particularly when the black lips opened to 
the interrogation of the polling clerk, and announced a plumper for Colonel 
Beaufort. 

_ It wasa glorious day for Eskdale Castle, . . . . and the evening was passed 
in such hilarity that it was much to the credit of the establishment that there 
were enough sober servants to carry to bed those who were drunk. 


And again! 


“Ah ! that cabriolet, that is one of the mysteries I wish you would solve 
for me, Lady Portmore. There are about sixty clerks in my office, most of 
them younger brothers of good family, with allowances of two or three 
hundred a year, and by writing eight hours daily they earn another hundred. 
And yet two-thirds of these youngsters keep a cab, with a high stepping 
horse and a diminutive groom. I presume that above half of their income 
goes in this foolery.” , 

‘‘But what can they do? London is so large.” 

.... ‘‘Yes,” said Lord Beaufort, ‘‘I do not see what a man is to do in 
London without a cab.” 


And yet again! The house party at St. Mary’s came out on the 
ferrace :—— 
Lord Beaufort said immediately, ‘‘Where’s Helen? Miss Douglas, have 
you a mind to come and look for her?” 
““T should like to go,” said Eliza, ‘‘ but—” 
““Oh dear! yes, we want a chaperone, I forgot,’ said Lord Beaufort ; 
- “nerhaps my respected father will have the kindness to act ruffian to us 
babes in the wood.” 


And it was only to walk down a garden path, one hundred yards in 
broad daylight, with his mother at the far end ! : 
The country which Miss Eden opens out in Zhe Semz-attached 
Couple belongs, indeed, to a civilisation far older, far stranger to us 
to-day than the land of the Pharoahs. It is on that account that to a 
generation which pines for something fresh, something new, Miss 
Eden should come as a Godsend, and obtain, at this late hour, 
that place in the Pantheon of Novelists which she merits ; not perhaps 
in the Hall of Honour, not in the centre of the Bouquet, but near by, 

as befits one who, though not the Rose, has lived with the Rose. 
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HEN Mr. Conrad, nearly thirty years ago, began his career — 


as a novelist, English readers and critics had just begun to 
get used to a new sort of literature. I mean the literature 
which found material in the stranger and obscurer parts of 
the world, not for romance and fantasy but for a realism which had 
nevertheless colours as high and garish, qualities as unexpected, as any 
romance could be expected to have. We became then suddenly aware 


that real white men, originally, it was to be presumed, exactly like — 


ourselves, were living real daily lives in countries quite unlike our own. 
In these countries adventure and mystery were more common than with 
us and they gave an opportunity for the introduction of a new flavour 
into literature, the flavour of realistic adventure and realistic mystery. 


A sort of imperialistic fiction became all the rage; and there was as it © 


were a certain informative air about its details, which made them look as 


self-conscious as the products of foreign countries set out under the glass © 


cases of an exhibition. 

And so Mr. Conrad, publishing his first novel, had to protest that, 
though he had written about a tragic Dutchman marooned up a river in 
Borneo among Arabs and Malays, his intention was not that of the 
writers with whom he was so obviously to be confounded. The picture 
of life, he says in the preface to that first book, : 

there as here, is drawn with the same elaboration of detail, coloured with 
the same tints. Only in the cruel serenity of the sky, under the merciless 
brilliance of the sun the dazzled eye misses the delicate detail, sees only the 
strong outlines, while the colours, in the steady light, seem crude and without 
shadow. Nevertheless it is the same picture. 


a a 


And he adds that what is everywhere the same and everywhere interesting — 


is the heart of man. 
The claim is in the main a just one. Wherever Mr. Conrad sets his 
scene, whether on the high seas or among the shallows of the Eastern 


—— 


archipelagos, he never allows his background to degenerate into mere — 


“local colour” or gives it too much attention merely because it is strange. 


His concern is that of all great novelists, to make a picture of life; his 
subject is theirs, the heart of man. And because he is sincere in his — 
purpose, he deals very easily with a particular world the strangeness of — 


which, however brilliantly presented, would overwhelm the genius of © 


any writer less single-minded, less intensely concentrated on a single aim. 
He would say, perhaps, that he has written mostly of ships and much 
of the East because that is the life he happens to know. It is an 


* The Works of Joseph Conrad. Dent. 19 vols. 10s. 6d. each. 
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accident. For him, as I shall try presently to show, it has been a very 
fortunate accident. But as accidental to the real content of his work he 
himself evidently regards it. It has never been his first aim to give to 
the land-living West a picture of sea-faring in the East. His first aim 
has been a picture of life; and a novelist must have some materials with 
which to embody his vision of life. Mr. Conrad took the materials which 
came readiest to him. 

But to write on Mr. Conrad without first discussing two remarkable, 
if very well known, facts of his career is almost to insult the conventions 
of modern criticism. He was for many years an officer in the English 
mercantile marine, and. began to be a novelist only comparatively late 
in life, after he had retired from that profession. Further, though he 
has been an English sea captain, and is now an English novelist, he is 
not an Englishman by birth, but of pure Polish blood. 

It is not easy to be sure which of these facts is generally regarded as 
the more extraordinary, though of Mr. Conrad’s own opinion there can 
be no doubt. He was once at some pains to rebut a prevalent opinion 


that, at the outset of his literary career, he exercised a deliberate choice 


between English and French as the language for his books. This, if it 
had been true, would have been extraordinary indeed; but it was not 
true. ‘‘ My recollection,” he tells us, ‘‘ of what I meant to say is : that 
had I been under the necessity of making a choice between the two, and 
though I knew French fairly well, and was familiar with it from infancy, 
I would have been afraid to attempt expression in a language so 
perfectly ‘crystallised.’’’ And he goes on to say that: ‘‘the truth of the 
matter is that my faculty to write in English is as natural as any other 
aptitude with which I might have been born. I have a strange and 
overpowering feeling that it had always been an inherent part of myself. 
English was for me neither a matter of choice nor adoption.”’ 

There is a suggestion here that Mr. Conrad would hardly have thought 
about the matter at all if his attention had not been drawn to it by what 
evidently seems to him an astonishing misconception. He realises with 
his mind that it zs strange that he should write in English, but in his 
heart he cannot feel it to be strange at all. (It may be noted that, so 
far as I am aware, the question whether he might not have written 


in Polish has never occurred to him). On the other hand he refers 


more than once to those many years of his life when nothing could 
have seemed madder than a prophecy that later on he would become 
an author in any language. ‘‘ Literary ambition,” he says, “‘had never 
entered into the world of his imagination” ; and several times he un- 
consciously betrays an almost naive surprise that he should have written 
not only his first, but equally his tenth or his twentieth book. 
And yet this is really hardly at all surprising. It is not difficult, it 
seems, to write a book: anyone can do it; very many persons do: 
one never knows who will do it next. But the matter of the language 
is more extraordinary. For Mr. Conrad has not merely brought it off 
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pretty well, and succeeded in making himself intelligible. He has, and — 
has had from his first page, a definite style of his own, which, strongly — 
marked as it is, cannot be said to be in any way foreign to the genius © 
of our language, a style fitted for expressing the subtlest shades of - 
meaning, and the most complex and obscure emotions. It is a poetic 
and evocative style, which does not and could not build itself up from _ 
the naked literal senses of words. It uses those vague associations of 
words, those overtones which even natives cannot explain and which, 
one would think, only natives could successfully employ. Moreover, 
so far as I know, Mr. Conrad has never at any stage had to have his 
English ‘‘ vetted” as Oscar Wilde had to have the surely much simpler — 
and easier French of Salome. 

It is true, I think, that careful search would reveal traces of a foreign — 
hand. There is a little uncertainty in Mr. Conrad’s handling of ‘‘shall”’ 
and ‘‘will.’’ He has occasional difficulties with his tenses, and one finds © 
certain forms (‘‘faculty to write,” in the quotation above, is an 
example) which are not precisely incorrect, but which are not customary ~ 
in English. But these are only details of the surface, and affect the 
reader no more than such trifling carelessnesses as may be found in any ~ 
author: such mistakes as a reader can correct for himself (e.g., infini- 
tives inadvertently split) have no more to do with style than have > 
printer’s errors. The essential fact is that Mr. Conrad has possessed — 
himself of the English language, and uses it to express things which 
would be hard enough for a man to express in his own native tongue. 
He has done more: he has made a definite impression on the English 
style of his time, some would even say too deep an impression, for his ~ 
is a fatally attractive manner to copy. Be that as it may, many English 
writers have taken from the Pole lessons in the writing of English. 
And since his books contain many pages which seize the attention not 
merely by their feeling and atmosphere and colour, but also by the 
rhythm of the sentences and the sonorous beauty of the language, it 
is absurd to speak of them, as someone has done, as ‘‘ translations of 
French novels which will never be written.”’ . 

There is in this, no doubt, much that we cannot explain : it might 
be accounted for by some freak in the convolutions of the brain. But 
it is hard not to suppose that the very difficulty of the task has had . 
something to do with Mr. Conrad’s success in it. For ‘‘the fascination | 
of what’s difficult” has been a very potent factor throughout the whole 
of his career. It has not dried the blood out of his veins, but it has 
stimulated him often to the extraction of more than one would have 
thought possible from a given subject, and sometimes to feats of 
marvellous sleight-of-hand in narration. This last, on at least one 
occasion, provoked in himself a feeling of almost comical bewilderment. | 
He says of The Return: z 

Looking through that story lately I had the material impression of sitting - 
under a large and expensive umbrella, in the loud drumming of a furious” 
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rain-shower. It was very distracting. In the general uproar one could hear 
every individual drop strike on the stout and distended silk. Mentally, the 
reading rendered me dumb for the remainder of the day, not exactly with 
astonishment, but with a sort of dismal wonder. I don’t want to talk dis- 
respectfully of any pages of mine. Psychologically there were, no doubt, 
good reasons for my attempt; and it was worth while if only to see of what 
excesses I was capable in that sort of virtuosity. In this connection I should 
like to confess my surprise on finding that, notwithstanding all its apparatus 
of analysis, the story consists for the most part of physical impressions, 
impressions of sound and sight, railway station, streets, a trotting horse, 
reflections in mirrors, and so on, rendered as if for their own sake, and 
combined with a sublimated description of a desirable middle-class town- 
residence, which somehow manages to produce a sinister effect. 


This is an admirable description and criticism of a piece of work which 
is, to be sure, rather an empty thing. In Zhe Return a self-complacent 
husband comes home to find, without the least warning, that his wife, 
tired of his self-complacency and nullity, has run away with another 
man. And she, finding herself also bound by the respectability which 
had so wearied her in her husband, cannot bring herself to go through 
with the elopement, and returns after an absence of only an hour or 
so. They make a dazed effort for a little while to preserve respectable 
appearances, but the bottom has fallen out of the husband’s world, and 
the same night he leaves his home for ever. No doubt there are possi- 
bilities of life and vision in this story: there are, indeed, in all stories. 
But Mr. Conrad has left them alone. The two persons awake neither 
his love nor his anger, nor yet, as persons, the reader’s interest, The 
interest of the piece of work is confined purely to a series of dazzling 
and difficult feats of impressionism, such as the description of the servant 
going up to bed: 

He saw her come up gradually, as if ascending from a well. At every step 
the feeble flame of the candle swayed before her tired, young face, and the 
darkness of the hall seemed to cling to her black skirt, followed her, rising like 
a silent flood, as though the great night of the world had broken through the 
discreet reserve of walls, of closed doors, of curtained windows. It rose over the 
steps, it leaped up the walls like an angry wave, it flowed over theblue skies, over 
the yellow sands, over the sunshine of landscapes, and over the pretty pathos 
of ragged innocence and meek starvation. It swallowed up the delicious idyll 
and the mutilated immortality of famous bas-reliefs. It flowed from outside 
—it rose higher, in a destructive silence. And above it, the woman of marble, 
composed and blind on the high pedestal, seemed to ward off the devouring 
night with a cluster of lights. 


It is magnificent and strangely purposeless. It is strikingly too elaborate 
as a background for characters whose personalities and emotions have 
not been made significant to us. 

But Mr. Conrad does not as a rule set himself such difficulties of the 
acrobat as this. He does not defend Zhe Return: he supposes, faintly, 
that he must have had some reason for writing it. But on other occasions 
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when he has been reproved for excessive ingenuity and elaboration he is 
ready to defend himself. He says in the preface to Chance: ' 

Captain Anthony’s determination led him a long and roundabout course and 
that is why this book is a long book. A critic has remarked that if I had 
selected another method of composition and taken a little more trouble the 
tale would have been told in about two hundred pages. I confess I do not 
perceive exactly the bearings of such criticism or even the use of such a 
remark. No doubt that by selecting a certain method and taking great pains 
the whole story might have been written out on a cigarette paper. 

And generally he is ready to show, where we cannot see for ourselves, 
that his unexpected technical tricks and ingenuities have been devised 
with great care, not for their own sake but in order to get the story told 
and to make the most of it. 

These self-critical prefaces, from which I have twice made quotations, 
are among the most interesting confessions ever made by a creative artist 
in literature. Mr. Conrad is, in the good sense, a very self-conscious 
writer: he never does anything without knowing why, and he takes a 
strong pleasure in the expedients which he has deliberately planned. I | 
must not delay too long over this side of my subject but a few more — 
comments on it may be permitted before I go further. } 

It is worth while, for example, to remark on the peculiar manner in > 
which the story of The Nigger of the Narcissus gets itself told. This is — 
simply the tale of a ship’s company and how, in spite of internal diffi- 
culties and quarrels, it fights its way through great dangers and 
accomplishes its ordinary duty. It might be called the first study in ~ 
‘‘Unanimism,” a form of literature in which the group is more important 
than the individual, but it is not so rigidly ingenious as the works of the 
French writers who once adopted that label. There is a personal narrator 
who contrives, however, quite extraordinarily, to be no more than one of the 
group. He makes it clear that he witnessed and took part in the events he 
describes by saying occasionally that “‘groaning, we dug our fingers in, 
and very much hurt, shook our hands, scattering nails and drops of — 
blood” or by remarking on “‘the conceited folly of us all.’’ Never was there | 
in fiction so complete a suppression of the personality of the eye-witness — 
and never was it more necessary. The word ‘‘I” does not occur, I think, 
until the very end of the book, when it suddenly becomes effective, when, 
after the crew has been paid off, the narrator stands and watches his late — 
companions, those who have suffered and struggled with him, scattering © 
off into the surroundings of the docks: 

I never saw them again. The sea took some, the steamers took others, the | 
graveyards of the earth will account for the rest. Singleton has no doubt taken 
with him the long record of his faithful work into the peaceful depths of an 
hospitable sea. And Donkin, who never did a decent day’s work in his life, no 
doubt earns his living by discoursing with filthy eloquence upon the right of - 
labour to live. So be it. Let the earth and the sea have each its own. 

One must comment too on the ease and lucidity with which Mr. Conrad 
handles the complicated nest of Chinese boxes which makes up the story 
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of Chance. Some person unspecified relates what Marlowe told him about 
what Fyne told him about the childhood of Flora de Barral; and one is 
never confused, never forgets the precise source of the information which 
the page is at any given moment communicating. So with all the tales in 
which Marlowe acts as informant, collecting the facts and piecing them 
together. It is a complicated and exceedingly difficult method, but one 
which Mr. Conrad has adopted so as to be able, so to speak, to look all 
round his story, to give it the distances and gradations of life, and one 
which he uses with as much triumphant confidence as he uses the 
English language. 

But what is it that needs all this array of difficulties and intricate 
technical expedients? Not just the telling of stories surely, for we 
all know that a plain tale is best plainly told. It is quite simply 
the presentation of a particular and individual vision of life, and of this 
too Mr. Conrad is fully conscious. He says; 

Those who read me know my conviction that the world, the temporal world, 
rests on a few very simple ideas: so simple that they must be as old as the 
hills. It rests notably, among others, on the idea of Fidelity. 

Indeed almost the whole of Mr. Conrad’s work is the confession in a 
concrete form of his fidelity to this belief. The fact that he has given 
us a brilliantly varied collection of tales and persons does not alter the 
fact that he has been in effect saying the same thing over and over again. 

Attempts have been made to explain his books as being not novels but 
modern epics which happen to be written in prose. I am not sure that 
there is much to be gained by this sort of juggling with terminology ; 
but it is true that his stories are sharply differentiated from the novel as 
it has been developed during the last hundred years. The modern novel 
of psychology and character is essentially an art of complication. It has 
gradally come to have as its chief aim the representation of the develop- 
ment of character, the faithful painting of the changes of personality. 
This it sets above the telling of a story and, in an even greater degree, 
above the presentment of general ideas. Hence Mr. Lubbock’s recent 
rather despairing search for form in the novel, his complaint that it is 
difficult to hold a novel as a whole in one’s mind. 

Mr. Conrad’s aim is different and simpler. In one sense it is true that 
the story of any one of his books might be written out on a cigarette 
paper, or one might say that it would cause one no surprise to find 
prefixed to them such ‘‘arguments’ as are used to define the scope of epics. 
Or one might compare the whole series of them to a modern Faery Queen 
with each book illustrating a moral quality. And it is just to say that, 
for example, in The Rescue, Lingard’s faithfulness to those who trust 
in him is as simple and as governing a theme as the wrath of Achilles. 

But let us take one instance on which the author has said an 
illuminating thing. Referring to the obvious connection between Zhe 
Arrow of Gold and a certain story told in The Mirror of the Sea, 
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For the purposes of a book like The Mirror of the Sea all I could make use 
of was the personal history of the little Zremolino. The present work is not in — 
any sense an attempt to develop a subject lightly touched upon in former years 
and in connection with quite another kind of love. What the story of the Zremo- 
dino in its anecdotic character has in common with the story of ZheArrow of Gold 
is the quality of initiation (through an ordeal which required some resolution to. 
face) into the life of passion. In the few pages at the end of Zhe Murror of the 
Sea and in the whole of the volume of Zhe Arrow of Gold, that and no other is 
the subject offered to the public. The pages and the book form together a com- 
plete record; and the only assurance I can give my readers is, that as it stands 
here with all its imperfections it is given to them complete. 

In the one story the boat the Zvemolzno, in the other the woman Dofia 
Rita; and both lead the writer to the zdea of ‘‘ initiation into the life of 
passion.” The seeker after autobiographical details will not find this 
explanation very enlightening. Dofia Rita appears also in The Mirror 
of the Sea and there she has ‘‘ the volatile little soul of a sparrow dressed 
in fine Parisian feathers, which had the trick of coming off discon- 
certingly at unexpected moments,” while in Zhe Arrow of Gold she is © 
the most enchanting and tragic of Mr. Conrad’s heroines, the most — 
living and lovable woman in all his books. But the point here to be — 
made is that any incident which comes within his experience (he says, © 
probably with ‘truth, that his inventive faculty was never very strong) © 
awakes in his mind a strong consciousness of the general idea it 
exemplifies. . 

This essential and governing characteristic makes its influence felt 
throughout Mr. Conrad’s work. It makes him the novelist of situation 
rather than of character. His persons develop little, if at all, before our | 
eyes. Sometimes in a retrospective note he tells us how they came to be © 
what he shows them to be. He goes back and shows us how Dr. 
Monygham had his peculiar sardonic self-contempt stamped on him, 
how Charles Gould acquired his devotion to the silver mines. In the same 
book, Nostromo’s character changes to be sure, but it is a single catas- — 
trophic change and it is itself the subject of the story. 

On the whole it is fair to say that Mr. Conrad devotes no more time 
to character drawing than is necessary to secure the liveliness and truth 
of his situation. Sometimes this betrays him into a weakness, as with the 
horrific Mr. Jones in Victory. Mr. Conrad saw the prototype of this — 
personage once for a moment in an hotel in the West Indies and heard — 
one remark made of him. This memory seemed (or so I conjecture) to 
fit very well just the sort of wickedness required to create the situation 
aimed at, to invade the peaceful island of Samburan and to bring about — 
the destruction of Axel Heyst and Lena. But I doubt if many readers © 
have felt convinced by this wickedness: one begins to feel the difficulty 
of conviction when the author is forced to put into the mouth of Ricardo 
so many vehement declarations of Mr. Jones’s terrible nature. 

But such failures are rare. For the most part Mr. Conrad draws in his — 
characters with a few strong lines, charged with force and life; and it is 
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not often that we feel any necessity of stopping and asking ourselves 
what we know of these persons. What after all do we know of Lord Jim? 
Or of Mr. Verloc in The Secret Agent ? Or of Captain McWhirr in 
Typhoon ? Not as much certainly as we do of the major characters of 
most of the great novelists, not as much as we do of Mr. Micawber or 
Becky Sharp or Elizabeth Bennett. 

Captain McWhirr is almost a type. Mr. Conrad heard an anecdote 
about a storm and it seized his imagination. But before he could see any 
eternal significance in the picture of the storm, Captain McWhirr was 
necessary and Captain McWhirr was accordingly invented. Neither 
exclusively a storm-piece nor exclusively symbolic, says the author: 
‘“both the typhoon and Captain McWhirr presented themselves to meas 
the necessities of the deep conviction with which I approached the subject 
of the story.” And this subject? Mr. Conrad declines to explain in a 
formula that to which he has devoted so many pages. But we can say 
perhaps that Zyphoon expresses his passionate appreciation of the 
spectacle of an ordinary human soul pursuing its way amid the terrific 
turmoils of nature. We know no more of Captain McWhirr than is 
needed to enable us to make this appreciation our own. 

In the same preface Mr. Conrad remarks, it is true, that in most of his 
writings he insists not on the events but on their effect upon the persons 
in the tale. There seems to me to be in thisa slight misplacing of emphasis. 
The persons are not indeed, as in many stories of adventure, mere lay 
figures invented for the sake of the events. But persons and events 
together make the material which Mr. Conrad uses for the embodiment 
of his vision of life; and thus to assign the pre-eminence suggests the 
manner of those modern novels in which assuredly the events are devised 
(and not always with much imagination or gusto) for the sake of the 
persons. I think it is fair to say that one of the qualities which most 
obviously distinguishes Mr. Conrad from his contemporaries in the novel 
is the xecesszty of the events in his stories. 

This clearly connotes the possession of dramatic power; and the 
construction of his books is often reminiscent of the economy of a 
practised dramatist. He is never careless with material; and when he 
takes pains to make a fact vivid to us it is because that fact will presently 
have a direct bearing on the central point of the story. When horrible 
life and reality are given to the scene in which the governess lets loose 
her hatred on the wretched child, Flora de Barral, it is because, to take 
her place in the later situation, Flora must have a strong inward sense 
that it is natural to hate her, impossible to love her. When guilt for the 
destruction of the idiot-boy is to be fixed on Mr. Verloc, we have it 
carefully shown to us, early in the story, that the boy bore on his clothing 
marks of identification. We are told of this very naturally in a description 
of Winnie’s maternal care of her unfortunate brother; but, as was intended, 
we remember the small detail later on. 
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It is worth noting too how often single scenes from Mr. Conrad's E 
novels linger vividly in the memory as pictures. There is a scene in- 
Victory when the Chinese servant becomes aware of the silent struggle 
between Ricardo and Lena by the bulges made by the bodies in the 
curtain which hides them. There is the extraordinary scene in The 
Arrow of Gold when Rita and Monsieur George stand together in silence 
and in terror listening to the obscene ravings of the lunatic outside the 
locked doors. From Mr. Conrad’s simplification of character and from 
his insistence on events follows the necessity that whatever scene he 
attempts should make at any rate a powerful physical impact on the 
reader. And this necessity isamply met. It is the excuse for Zhe Return, 
that story which so much perplexes the author who wrote it. 

I have said that Mr. Conrad has never exploited the unusual character 
of his experience, but that he has been lucky in it. By this I mean that 
a genius which would, somehow, anyhow, have struggled to expression 
was remarkably favoured by fortune during the years in which it was 
storing up impressions as future material. Mr. Conrad’s novels are the 
expressions of general ideas, of wide and widely applicable appreciations 
of life. To say that they are of the poetic order might seem either un- 
justly to deny this rank to the novels of other writers, who must have 
this quality if their novels are to have any enduring value, or else 
ridiculously to limit the meaning of the word. But Mr. Conrad has ina 
striking manner emphasised the poetic, the visionary qualities of the — 
novel. He has written his novels in the world of ideas and visions, — 
the world in which the tragedies of the Greeks and of Shakespeare © 
originated. 

Who dare say that without the help of his peculiar experience he 
might never have done so? But the favour of fortune is perceptible. 
The expression of general ideas requires some removal from the accidental 
and confusing details of everyday life as we know it. The Greeks found 
this removal in myths of the heroic age, Shakespeare in one region or > 
another of romance. Mr. Conrad finds it in the life of the sea and of 
mysterious Eastern islands, where his persons can develop their ideal 
proportions, where his events can attain to their ideal significances. The - 
habit of our age, to which all artists are subject, has compelled him to 
impose on his work a brilliant and seemingly realistic surface. But the © 
idealistic, the truly poetic purpose remains beneath; and this is what is — 
essential in Mr. Conrad. 

The peculiarities of his work make his ultimate influence on the English 
novel very difficult to assess. Mr. Kipling very naturally took our 
short-story writers into the world east of Suez where there were all 
manner of new and acute sensations to be exploited. Mr. Conrad, who 
has never exploited anything, has, if any, an obscurer and subtler 
influence. But, though it is hardly yet perceptible in the English novel 
that influence must sooner or later make itself felt. 
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His influence on English prose is of course immediate and obvious. 
He has simply transplanted into English just as many French forms 
and sentence constructions as the genius of our language will endure ; 
and I do not think that we have suffered by the cross-fertilisation. His 
achievement in the art of fiction is less easy to see because it is so much 
larger a thing. When I say that he is supremely the great artist and 
the great poet among English novelists, I do not mean to dare the 
assertion that he is the greatest of English novelists. I do mean that 
among them all he has most purely the temperament of the literary 
artist and that therefore he shows most clearly to be seen that spirit of 
poetic impulse which makes the novel, as it makes any other literary 
form. The effect of Mr. Conrad’s work has been, in the end, to bring 
the novel back closer to its first source of inspiration, to the impassioned 
contemplation of ideas. Those who are affected by him need not write 
of sea-captains or of lagoons in the Indian Ocean. They may write of 
City clerks or of agricultural labourers; but his influence will certainly 
show itself in more than superficial imitation. 
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ROM now on we must read Clutton-Brock in bound volumes, | 

in his books or in collections of his articles. That fact brings home 

our loss. A garden does not lose its beauty when the lengthen- 

ing day drinks up the dew, yet no hour to come will give back 
that early freshness. That Clutton-Brock has written can never be full 
recompense for the fact that he is not writing. With him more than with 
most authors the pleasure lay in catching his thought new on the newly 
printed page; in waiting for its clear beam to strike the picture, the book, 
the philosophy of the moment; in remembering as one finished this 
week’s article that next week would bring another fit to match it. His 
editors (one surmises) must have rejoiced as much as his readers in the 
security of their cornucopia, must have felt like Mr. Crummles in his 
triumph, ‘‘I don’t think we shall come to the pony at all this season.” 
Clutton-Brock was a great journalist, because nothing the day brought 


forth was dull to him. Those who met him, were it only once, must 


always afterwards have seen in his writings that bright and darting eye 


which seemed never to rest. He might have refused to write on a topic © 


that bored him, but where could you find that topic? There are phrases 
that cannot be thought of on his lips—‘‘I don’t know and I don’t care,” 
or ‘‘It’s all in the day’s work.”’ He would have rejected such language, 
one feels, as blasphemous, or set it down lower still as foolishness. The 
reserves of his mental vitality could not be drained. A touch of sheer 


physical fatigue his work might now and then reveal, but he never turned — 


out what is called the ‘‘shop-soiled”’ article. 


Journalism, indeed, was not only Clutton-Brock’s profession, but a good ~ 


part of his philosophy as well. ‘‘Here and now is your America,” 
might have been offered him for a motto. His quarrel with the Romantic 
poets is over their effort to escape from a reality they should be labour- 


ing to transfigure ; nor are they the only offenders. ‘‘It is strange,” he ~ 


says, ““how classical and romantic mean the same error when they 
express a defect of art. They mean a refusal of experience so that art 
may be made easy, as if the essence of art were the choice of experience 
and not the transfiguration of it.”” William Morris is the hero of one of 
Clutton-Brock’s finest books for the reason that, while ‘‘Romantic poets 
ranged the past because they were sick of the present,” he toiled with 
furniture and dyes and printer’s type, and even preached at street corners, 
to transform the present. This idea finds its culminating expression, 
perhaps, in Studzes tn Christianzty. 
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Probably the whole trial of Christ was routine to Pilate, and all these men 
may have cherished in their romantic hearts some religion that had never 
been naturalised there. We forget that Christ was always warning men 
against this very delusion. ‘‘The Kingdom of Heaven is within you” He said. 
It comes like a thief in the night. But so incurably romantic are we that we 
make a romance even of that saying. We think that the Kingdom of 
Heaven, if there were such a thing, would come in the night and wake us 
all up. But the saying means that it comes while we remain asleep... .. 

. or wakes us, if we are lucky, by some word of truth or beauty as 
we doze over a newspaper. 

Clutton-Brock was not bred to journalism, nor was it apparently a 
vocation felt in youth. He was born in 1868, the son of a Weybridge 
banker. His first school was Summerfields, Oxford, from where he went 
with a scholarship to Eton in 1882. There he won the English Verse 
Prize with a poem on ‘‘England and her Colonies.” From Eton he 
went to New College, Oxford, and, though his chief interests there, as 
shown by his friendships, appeared to be poetry and art, he was called 
to the Bar in 1893 and practised with some seriousness until 1903. He 
then became literary editor of The Speaker (afterwards The Natzon), 
and also did art criticism on the 77zbune. During this period he wrote 
his guide book to York Minster, for architecture was one of his many 
side-interests, and he was also the author of a book on the Cathedrals 
of Northern France. He went on the staff of Zhe Tzmes in 1908, and 
there found a wide field of congenial work. He was art-critic, leader- 
writer, a regular contributor both to the Educatzonal Supplement, and 
to the Lzterary Supplement, where it will probably be admitted that he 
made his chief mark. From its columns some of his best known books 
were collected ; his contributions to it were easily to be detected by the 
individuality of a style for which anonymity was a cloak of gauze, and 
his name is likely to be as closely associated with it as Macaulay’s with 
The Edinburgh. 

His inexhaustible vitality, once he had found his real sphere of service, 
was not consumed by the demands of journalism. He found time to write 
books as well, though perhaps a friendly critic was right who hinted 
that he hardly found time to learn the internal ‘‘ mechanics” of book- 
building. His continuous volumes tend to pour themselves out rather 
like a succession of articles ; but that, again, may be due to a peculiarity 
of his mind, which was apt to interpret the shifting veil of appearances 
in life and literature as the disclosure of a few great ideal principles in 
varied context. Clutton-Brock’s principal books (as distinguished from 
collections of reprinted essays) were Shelley, the Man and the Poet 
(1909), Welliam Morris (in the Home University Series, 1916); the 
group of philosophic and religious works called The Uliimate Belief 
(1916), Studies 2x Christianity (1918), and What zs the Kingdom of 
Heaven ? (1919) ; and the essay on Shakespeare's Hamlet (1922). 

One of the last enterprises of his life was the brilliant series of popular 
essays on literary topics which he contributed to Ze Tzmes during the 
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piece on Mews in Books, should find their place some day among his — 


collected works. If they necessarily lack some of the subtlety and the 
profundity of his more elaborate literary articles, they have a liveliness, 
a gaiety and a responsiveness to the movement of the day, which is a 
very fair recompense. It was soon after this series drew to its close that 


he was attacked by the internal trouble to which after two years suffering © 


he succumbed. He had several rallies during the time of his illness and 
he took brave advantage of these intermissions to resume his work. One 
or two of his last essays may rank among the best that he wrote, and 
prove that it was in the ripeness of his talent he was taken off, before 
his thought had grown fatigued or staled. 

Next to his rare fertility of mind, Clutton-Brock’s most valuable 
quality was his fearlessness. When he writes that “‘ Morris meant to 
consult his own taste; for he knew that only by doing that can an artist 
produce works of art,” he lays down a rule that is no easy one for a 
journalist. Those who desire to appeal to their day are tempted in a 
thousand subtle ways to adapt themselves to the mind of their day. They 
escape with difficulty the influences among which they have to work. To 
consider the public, to consider the men who rule the public, to consider 


the men who can open or close at will the channels by which the public — 


ear is reached—there is a wide field here for quite honourable concession. 
But such concession Clutton-Brock never dreamed of. It was a kind of 
innocence, perhaps, as well as a very noble obstinacy. The essay on 
Worldly Wzsdom, in which he laughs at the diplomatic saws of the Jesuit 
Gracian’s Oraculo Manual y Arte de Prudenciahas a curious azvete in its 
sagacity. It is less a proof that cunning defeats its own ends than a burst 
of amusement at the notion of cunning. Here is one place among many at 
which we hear the child within the heart of Clutton-Brock, and wonder 
whether that wise child must not be some cherub. Clutton-Brock himself, 
no matter where or for whom he worked, or what public he addressed, 
remained—according to his own and Samuel Butler’s definition—an 
amateur. 


There is no excuse [he quotes from Butler] for amateur work being bad. 
Amateurs often excuse their shortcomings on the ground that they are not 
professionals. The professional could plead with greater justice that he is 
not an amateur.... He has got to square everyone all round, and will 
assuredly fail to make his way unless he does this ; if, then, he betrays his 
trust he does so under temptation. 

“*In fact,”” comments Clutton-Brock, ‘‘the amateur can afford to be 
disinterested ; and Butler ordered his whole life so that he might be able 
to afford this expensive luxury.” So, had it been necessary, would 
Clutton-Brock have done; and it is a point in his character that should 
be emphasized, for, as things fell out, the world never asked him to betray 
himself. He was the man of his age, and in the lucid chambers of his 
soul gave shape to its dim and confused aspirations. He might baffle 
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some by the mystical postulates that underlay his thinking; he might 
irritate others by his brisk contempt for current folly; but he said in the 
main what his hearers owned to be true. All that he wrote was popular, 
and, if it had not been, he would have written it just the same. He 
would, we feel, have been quite content to be left unread and to be dis- 
covered by some later generation. He was prepared, moreover, at any 
moment to put his popularity to the test; and in the work by which he 
is best known still, and may in the end be best remembered, the 7: houghts 
on the War contributed to The Times Literary Supplement in the Autumn 
of 1914, his boldness might easily have stirred a tempest. It required 
some courage in those months of collective hysteria and panic at the 
early German victories to utter the warning that ‘‘hatred is the stimulant 
that men employ to drive away fear, and it is one that the civilian is 
tempted to use more than the soldier”; to make the entreaty, ‘‘Do not 
let us be self-righteous”; and to remind his countrymen that behind the 
Germany of the Hohenzollerns there remained a Germany which ‘‘means 
cradle songs and fairy stories and Christmas in old moonlit towns, and 
a queer simple tenderness always childish and musical....” But his 
wisdom made its way, and while a France through which the winds of 
idealism still blew strong gave order that his tribute to her glory should 
be read in all her schools, England, too, hung a moment on his words, 
before hurrying on to forget his rebuke of hate. 

These hosts are not inhuman, whatever evil design has ranged them 
against us, but men like ourselves to whom we also seem inhuman hosts ; 
and if some voice from heaven could suddenly speak the truth to us, the 
weapons would drop from our hands, and we should laugh in each other’s 
faces until we wept to think of all the dead that could not share the truth 
with us, and the wounded who could not be cured by it, and the widows and 
orphans to whom it could not give back their husbands and fathers. 

To find words like these in time of need is a reward earned only by 
long courage and sincerity, 

A defect of this quality was the cause of the chief criticism that 
Clutton-Brock from time to time received. It was occasionally complain- 
ed that he was a “‘preacher.”” He would not have relished the designation, 
for he had no belief in sermons. ‘‘We do not like a man who preaches, 
in the pulpit or out of it,” he once wrote—and in writing so was unfair 
to the other preachers for the very reason that made him a preacher 
himself. That was his sturdy individuality. He was keenly alert to the 
harm that institutions, and the Church among them, do, whenever they 
_ persuade their subjects to seem what they are not, to put on false selves 
instead of enriching their true ones; and his scent for this peril made 
him sometimes less than fair to institutions. He had his share of the 
stubbornness that marks the individualist, and with it the habit of 
didacticism. But it was all the time the defect of a quality. He could 
not have defended his beliefs with such courage unless he had held them 
with uncommon tenacity. 
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Yet even admirers may confess that the note of the teacher is too Re 
insistent in his works. It is one point of several in which he resembled ~ 
Matthew Arnold. Chesterton complains that Arnold asa critic “‘kept a — 


smile of heart-broken forbearance, as of the teacher in an idiot school, 
that was enormously insulting.”” There was nothing of that in Clutton- 
Brock; he was not supercilious, and he was certainly never insulting. 
But the quiet forbearance of a determined schoolmaster we do feel as 
we read; and if Clutton-Brock has not Arnold’s exact pedagogic device 
of coining telling formulas and dinning them in by repetition, he has his 
own trick of hammering the nail home. Takea paragraph at random from 
the Introduction to Zhe Ultimate Belzef. 

Philosophy alone can teach you why you should love God or anyone else, 
and what is the nature of love; and therefore we cannot do without philo- 
sophy, however religious we may be. Indeed, the more religious we are, 
the more we see the need of philosophy, and the need of teaching it to the 
young from the very first. We cannot be good, we cannot teach others how 
to be good, unless we have clear ideas about the nature of goodness and the 
reasons why men should be good. To tell a child that he should do this or 
that, without making any attempt to tell him why, is to teach him that life 
is a game with arbitrary rules; and if it is that, it is not worth living. _ 


Such a passage, you feel, has been carefully made ‘‘fool-proof,” and you 
may resent the implied necessity. 

It would be trifling, however, to cavil at a teacher of such depth and 
versatility because he sometimes drops into the tone of the schoolmaster. 
The real disquiet that is apt to steal upon the reader of Clutton-Brock, 
after some time spent continuously among his books, springs from the 
doubt whether something just as precious as doctrine has not been 
squeezed out by the impulse of teaching. In the essay on Shakespeare, 
written for the tercentenary of his death, Clutton-Brock says that he 
‘is like the greatest painters, who seem not to compose their pictures 
but merely to lay the emphasis of their own delight on what they have 
seen.” That is what we cannot help wishing Clutton-Brock had been 
more often satisfied to do. ‘‘ The emphasis of his delight ’’—it would 
often have contented us. Minds tasked by the scintillating stream of 
analysis and judgment that flows at level speed through his pages begin 
to long fora moment’s idleness. A critic, however judicial, they grumble, 
can spare a few minutes for reverie or fancy. When he brings us to the 
loveliest bend of the river, we want to tie up at the bank and enjoy the 
view. The tantalizing thing is that Clutton-Brock does now and then 
make an escapade, and whenever he does so the fruit of it is delightful. 
The essay on The Scholar's Religion for instance speaks seriously ot 
things which its writer felt seriously. But in the middle of it comes this 
diversion :— 

Nausicaa is as much alive for us as Tolstoy’s Nataasha, and for the same 
reason. Homer could not have drawn Nausicaa, nor Tolstoy Nataasha, 
if they had been interested egotistically in particular young women. When 
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you are so interested you talk about your “girl,” you use parochial 

language, or escape from it into poetical formulas. What is expressed in 

Nausicaa and Nataasha is an interest, passionate because religious rather 

than sexual, in all young girls. They are part of the beauty of life itself ; 

their pretty ways are a gift from God to mankind, like the spring and its 
flowers. 

Whenever we find him in this mood of mere enjoyment, we wish that 
he had more often yielded to it. If only he had talked to us a little more 
of his pleasures, at the risk, it may be, of curtailing his philosophy ! 
Yet, even as the thought arises, we begin to doubt whether it is not our 
laziness that prompts it. If we fail to keep up in the race of his ideas, 
it is perhaps because our mental fibres need bracing. In all the range of 
the spirit’s activities Clutton-Brock himself was, in the strict sense of the 
word, an ascetic. Thought and style alike show the austere leanness of 
the mental athlete. His W2//cam Morris is, as it were, the gospel of his 
strenuous intellectualism. As he praises Morris because he ‘‘after 
Ruskin, was the first to have a scientific understanding of his own likes 
and dislikes in art,’”’ so he declares that :— 

I, for one, can never feel quite satisfied with Zhe Earthly Paradise, 
and I even feel that its popularity has injured Morris’s fame. A great deal 
of it is merely pleasure-giving poetry, and if he had written nothing else he 
would indeed have been the idle singer of an empty day. 


That sentence against ‘‘merely pleasure-giving poetry”’ brings us up 
to the severe portals of Plato’s Republic, and reminds us of the philosophy 
which guided all Clutton-Brock’s criticism. That philosophy was a con- 
sistent Platonism, though he himself preferred in his book of first 
principles Zhe Ulizmate Belzef to make his principal acknowledgments 
to Benedetto Croce, and to borrow from him the name Phzlosophy of 
the Spzrit. But it is to Plato that we must carry back Clutton-Brock’s 
doctrine of the Absolute Values, which is the key to all his thought. 
No doubt he did not strive to make a systematic metaphysics, to define 
with preciseness the relation between the flux of phenomena, the hurly- 
burly of struggling existence, and the Divine Ideals that gleam through 
the spate of it. How they can interpenetrate the flux and yet be not 
fused with the flux, express themselves in time, yet subsist in eternity, 
be torn in strife and remain invulnerable—such problems he left to the 
logicians. He could only express his own faith in mystical language :— 

The word value cannot be defined, for it is a fact of the human mind like 

thought or desire. What I value in the present I desire to persist. If I 

value life, I desire to go on living. But religion asserts, and Christianity 

more consciously than most religions asserts, that two kinds of values are 
possible to man; namely, the value for life itself, and so the mere desire 
to go on living ; and that other kind of value which is called absolute value. 

This absolute value is the answer which man makes to Heaven, and the 

manner in which Heaven expresses itself to man. 

_ This mystical conception becomes clear enough in Clutton-Brock’s 
searching criticism of Mr. Wells’s God the Inviseble King. Our values 
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are not subsidiary to the working out of some ulterior cosmic purpose, ~ 
some extension or enhancement of life, however imposing. Salvation is 
not the issue of any quasi-biological struggle in the far future ; it is no 
goal at the end of zons of time, no throne in the loftiest empyrean of 
space. Rather, ‘‘when man asserts God here and now, he asserts 
absolute value here and now; he asserts a freedom from the struggle for 
life which man can attain to in absolute value even now, here, and in 
the flesh.” For those who have eyes to see the Beatific Vision is already 
open, ‘‘a vision, not of the philanthropic acts of God, but of God 
Himself, Who is to be loved as we love beauty, not for what He does 
merely, but for what He is.” 

The snare of all Platonism is the temptation it offers to flee from the 
world of existence, and seek immediate union with the absolute. It 
easily becomes a world-neglecting philosophy. Against such crude 
attempts to dissever the Universal Essence from the particulars of ex- 
perience in which alone it is revealed Clutton-Brock was clear enough 
in his protest. 

The phrase, absolute values, leading us away from actual experience into 
thought, tempts us to think of that universal, which we value absolutely, 
as if it were something altogether different from the particular in which we 
are aware of it, as if we could value it without valuing the particular. But, 
when we speak of love, we know that it is also the particular that we love, 
and that we are aware of the universal only through love of the particular. ... 
That which we love in men is not even a quality of them, it is the man 
himself, as that which love is ourselves, and not merely a quality of us. 
We love all that is most peculiar and individual in them; that is what we 
value, just as we value all that is most peculiar and individual in beautiful 
things. To seek for the secret of beauty by ignoring character is to miss 
beauty itself, and a philosophy which values only the universal in the 
particular, is like an art which tries to separate beauty from character, In 
all things the Word is completely made flesh. 

In this passage the robust sense and delicate artistic intuitions of 
Clutton-Brock combine to save him from the worst abuse of Platonism;_ 
but he does not always escape the perils of his theory. His ‘‘philosophy 
of the spirit,” when all is said, remains a philosophy of abstractions ; 
and in one way or another abstractions, when hypostatized, contrive to 
throw a chill upon human realities. If they do not abolish particulars 
they depress them. At the beginning of Zhe Ultimate Belief we are 
told that “‘the spirit desires three things,” which are ‘‘to do what is 
right for the sake of doing what is right; to know the truth for the 
sake of knowing the truth,” and to apprehend beauty. That is a con- 
venient classification, but its maker has himself reminded us that it 
is not the abstractions goodness, truth and beauty as such that men 
actually pursue, but their diverse particular embodiments. The creative 
impulse is busied with particulars—to establish this right and redress 
that wrong, to solve this riddle or explore that unknown, to express the 
beauty of this face or that landscape. Even Plato veils his dialectic in 
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myths, since logical entities are fuel for no passion. However it may 
Strive to keep in touch with experience, a philosophy couched in terms 
of abstract “‘values” is always in danger of missing what men really 
treasure. It flattens down individualities, or mistakes some fragment 
torn from the whole for its essence. And as befell the child in the 
fable of Through the Looking Glass, its flowers all fade when it draws 
them out of the stream. 

As a critic of books or pictures or architecture Clutton-Brock will not 
be found tripping at this fallacy. His perceptions are too spontaneous to 
be formalized. There is not in literature the least fear of his missing the 
peculiar saviour of Donne or Keats or Meredith for the sake of discerning 
some “‘universal’’ beauty in them. But in his judgments on religion and 
ethics he is not so secure. There are people who will extract from the 
living creeds of Catholic and Protestant, Jew, Moslem and Buddhist a 
common substratum, which all of them would repudiate, and baptize it 
as the universal religion. Clutton-Brock, of course, was not capable of 
stupidities. But while his Studzes zn Christianity may be studies in a 
better religion than Christianity has ever been, they are assuredly not 
studies in any religion that Christians or Christ can be thought to have 
believed, and St. Paul never earned the compliments that are paid him. 
This is easily explicable. To adopt a convenient Arnoldian antithesis, 
Clutton-Brock isa Hellenist nota Hebraist. For the Greek the absolute 
subsists independent of time or place, but the Jew (and Christianity isa 
Jewish religion) is of those who like Mr. Wells ‘‘declare plainly that 
they seek a city.”” He looks for a restoration, a Messiah or an Apoca- 
lypse. Ultimate reality for him is not a ¢ab/eau but a drama, and, in spite 
of Clutton-Brock’s half-humorous effort, the Athanasian Creed is not 
malleable to Platonism. 

Such ultimate divergences of philosophic outlook, will not much per- 
turb any reader of Clutton-Brock’s philosophic books. We may agree 
or disagree with his presuppositions, but we are bound to profit by the 
lessons he draws from them. A work like Zhe Uliemate Belief may not 
be worldly wisdom, but it is wisdom for want of which the world is sick. 
The core of it is a plea for disinterestedness, for the quality which 
Clutton-Brock in his own life so fully exemplified. The desires of the 
spirit, he insists, ‘differ from all our other desires in that they are to be 
pursued for their own sake, and can, indeed, only be pursued for their 
own sake. If they are pursued for some ulterior end, they change their 
nature.” Pursue the Absolute Values with a purged and single eye, and 
the universe will be transfigured for you; here, certainly, Clutton-Brock 
is in full unison with the doctrine of Christ. Throughout this brief book 
he speaks from the mount of vision, and tells the modern world the cure 
for its ills with the confidence of a prophet in his message. 

In our present materialistic society youth often is utterly overcome by its 
own romance, even when it remains perfectly respectable ; and that because 
there is supposed to be no romance in life except this one sexual romance 
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of youth. Our arts are absorbed in that as if there were nothing else in the 
universe that was not mere routine, and the one freedom that we glorify is 
the freedom of a man to choose the woman that he loves. There is no 
romance to us in the freedom of the spirit, the freedom to pursue goodness, 
or truth, or beauty, for their own sake..... There is a sense of the glory 
of the universe, a disinterested passion in love, which distinguishes it from 
lust. But do we only exist to propagate our species, and is love only lust 
made more alluring so that the earth may never be dispeopled? There are 
people who believe that, because the spiritual element in life is known to them 
only in love ; because in this time of delightful madness, as it seems to them, 
they are aware of the spirit for the first and last time, but if, by education 
and the whole purpose and effort of society they had been made aware of the 
spirit and its desires from early youth, love would be to them, not the one 
romance of their lives, but only one example of the continuing romance of life, 
the threefold romance of goodness, truth and beauty. They would not exhaust 
themselves once for all in this single paroxysm of disinterestedness ; norwould 
they, in later years, look back upon ‘‘being in love” as an episode of divine 
foolishness, to be envied and yet smiled at when it is repeated in their children. 
Rather a long extract to steal, but it is surely right to close this tribute 
to Clutton-Brock on some such passage as that, which reveals at once 
the essence of his wisdom, and the bright winsomeness, reminiscent now 
and again of Newman, by which he commends it as a gift not to be 
waved aside by the surliest dissenter, and the sober elegance of his prose, 
which recalls his own comparison of Turgenev’s stories to a Japanese 
room. The book from which this quotation comes is one in which he 
draws very close at places to his own dream of English prose, which he 
thought, as yet, unrealized, ‘‘a prose dealing with the greatest things 
quietly and justly as men deal with them in their secret meditations, 
seeming perhaps to wander, but always advancing in an unbroken se- 
quence of thought, with a controlled ardour of discovery and the natural 
beauties of a religious mind.” . 
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REPRINTS XVI 


[We take this song by the Rev. Josiah Relph (1712-1743) from Mr. I. A. 
Williams’ delightful and erudite new anthology, Zhe Shorter Poems of the 
Eighteenth Century. Relph, who was perpetual curate of Seaburgham, in 
Sata (at under 430 a year), and wrote some poems in the Cumbrian 

ialect. 


Song. 


HAT charms has Chloe! 
Her bosom how snowy! 
Each feature 


Is sweeter 
Poor Venus than thine! 
Her mind, like her face, is 
Adorned with all graces, 
Not Pallas possesses 
A wit so Divine. 


What crowds are bleeding, 

While Chloe’s ne’er heeding, 
All lying 
A-dying 

Through cruel disdain : 

Ye Gods deign to warm her 

Or quickly disarm her, 

While Chloe’s a charmer, 

Your temples are vain. 


JOSIAH RELPH. 
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FOUR WOODCUTS 


Eric Gill 


I. STUDY 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE NONESUCH CONGREVE 
(Zo the Editor of Taz Lonpon Mercury) 


IR,—When anyone inflicts upon us the long s—and most people find it an infliction 

save in a facsimile reprint, where it must be accounted a virtue—it is surely desir- 
able that he should use it correctly. Let this be my excuse for calling attention to a 
typographical peculiarity, of a kind very irritating to those familiar with seventeenth 
and eighteenth century printing, in the recent Nonesuch Press edition of the works of 
Congreve. The book seems to have been put into type by a compositor who, when he 
began his task, was quite ignorant of the ordinary conventions respecting the use of the 
long s and did not even know that there existed ligatures of this letter (as of f) with a 
following i and 1, and in addition with h and t. If his fount had not contained these 
ligatures he might have been excused, but it did, as he seems gradually to have realized, 
for while in the first volume, especially in Jncognita,* they are hardly ever employed, 
their use becomes almost regular in later volumes. He also discovered the rule that 
short s should be used before k, with which there is no ligature, in the rarer combina- 
tions sf and sb, and before the apostrophe; indeed by the fourth volume he was getting 
quite competent. But it is odd that an editor should not have noticed the vagaries of 
the earlier portion.—Yours, etc., R. B. McKerrow. 


* Mr. H. F. B. Brett-Smith kindly lent me rotographs of the 1692 edition of 
Incognita, which he had had made for his own reprint of that book, so I can certify 
that the typographical peculiarities are not due to following the original print. 


HYMNS. 
(Zo the Editor of Taz LoNDoN MERcuRY) 


a 


IR,—Referring to the article on Hymns in your issue of November, 1923, which . 


e,2 6 6c . . 
criticises ‘* every pleasant sin,” Ben Johnson has “‘ For sin’s so sweet,” 
os . . 
Allelujah ! our transgressions 
Make us for a while give o’er.... 


Hymns A. & M. (No. 82) have ‘‘ forego” to rime with Jelow and jiow. But a candid 
mind will notice that your critic has missed the point. Allelujah is objective, and should 


” 


have no (!). Our transgressions make us forego Songs of Praise during Lent: this _ 


hymn is placed ‘‘ For the week before Septuagesima.” Again, in the alleged abbrevia- 
tions in a hymnal index of first lines 


Let the sweet hop(e) 
O give me Samuel(’s heart) 
are ot first lines: how could they appear in an Index ? 
One may agree with some of your critic’s points without thinking any stick good 
enough to beat a dog with, fair play’s a jewel !—Yours, etc., 
Ambleside, 22nd Jan., 1924. F. B, SANDFORD. 


—— 


| 
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HYMNS HAPPY AND UNHAPPY 
(Zo the Editor of Tuk Lonpon Mercury) 


Sas Trego Webb’s entertaining story makes a peg for a distich, 


** The old man, meek and mild, 
The priest of Israel, slept ; 
His watch the Temple child, 
The little Levite, kept.” 


” pe a , ” 2 4y\ A A a 
evders, & teped, yépov Hic; Sel war dypurveiv. ais ~dabéev 8’ darAods dpovopéiov exwv. 


12th February, 1924. Yours, etc., 
H.B. 


AN EMENDATION IN AEZZAS 
(Zo the Editor of THz Lonpon Mercury) 


IR,—In your February number a correspondent quotes a stanza from Hellas with 
the concluding lines 
Beneath which earth and all her realms pavilioned lay 
In visions of the dawning undelight, 
and says that in the last word Shelley coined a monstrosity, and suggests the substitu- 
tion of underlight. 

With all respect I think he has quite missed the meaning of the passage. 

To me it appears that undelight is just the word to describe the hopeless dreariness 
which the dawn would bring to the World suffering under Victorious Wrong. In this 
connection underlight would be meaningless.—Yours, etc., 

Berryll Bank, Ventnor. 16th February, 1924. FABIAN COLENUTT. 


MAURICE BARRES 
(Zo the Editor of Taz Lonpon Mercury) 


IR,—I note in your issue for January that the birthplace of Maurice Barrés is given 
Jas ‘‘ Charres-sur-Moselle.” Should this not be “‘ Charmes-sur-Moselle ? ” 

Barrés’s house was situated just outside Charmes, above the little lock which connects 
the river above and below a shallow stretch. I remember saying to a distinguished 
French writer that the plain red brick villa was a strange dwelling for a great artist, on 
which he explained to me that it was the family house of the writer’s family.— 
Yours, etc., A. BANKS RAFFLE. 


10, Highbury Quadrant, N.5. 8th February, 1924. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest 1s invited. 


Our Correspondent will, to thebest of his ability, answer all queries addressedto him. 


GENERAL NOTES 


HE National Library of Wales has just printed five hundred copies 
of Bibliotheca Celtica, a Register of Publications relating to Wales and 
the Celtic Peoples and Languages for the Years 1914-18. This work 
of reference used to appear annually, but the war caused its temporary 
suspension, and the present (sixth,) volume covers the publications of the war 


period. The main body of the book is an alphabetical list of books, arranged — 


under the authors’ names, and to this are added lists of periodicals, of reports 
of societies and institutions, and of programmes, etc., of Eisteddfodau. There 
are also addenda lists. This book, which has some four hundred and fifty pages, 
should prove a most valuable bibliography for Celtic scholars generally and 
Welsh scholars in particular. The price is 7s. 6d. 


HE Bibliographical Society has issued to its members a quarto of some © 


eighty pages, entitled 4A Lzst of the Incunabula Collected by George Dunn, 
Arranged to Illustrate the History of Printing, by the late Francis Jenkinson, 
Librarian of the University of Cambridge. One of the last of Mr. Jenkinson’s 
acts was to give permission for this list to be printed by the Society, but he did 


not live to see it through the press. George Dunn, the collector of the books — 
here recorded, came of a Northumbrian Roman Catholic family, and died in — 
1912 at the age of forty-seven. His books were sold at Sotheby’s in four blocks ~ 


between the years 1913 and 1917. His especial delight was in ‘‘ scarce volumes, 
little known or without the printer’s names,” rather than in the most famous 


i 


prizes of the incunabulist. It is this that makes the list of his books especially — 


valuable. 


NOTES ON SALES 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE—the occasion merits 
the dignity of the full title—have just issued two more catalogues of books, 
chiefly poetical, from the Britwell Park Library of Mr. S. R. Christie-Miller. 
These books are to be sold on eight days between March 31st and April 9th. 


One catalogue (of which illustrated copies cost a guinea) deals with the first — 


five days, in which are the greater number of extreme rarities, and the other 
(illustrated copies, half-crown) with the last three days, when, in addition to 


several more valuable things, some nice eighteenth century books will doubtless _ 


attract those collectors who are not wealthy enough to collect sixteenth century 
English verse. The supply of unique, or almost unique, books: in this library 
seems inexhaustible. In the first of these catalogues there is, for instance, the 
only known copy of the first edition of Henry Constable’s Diana, quarto, 1592, 
a book to makes one’s mouth water. Another great rarity—though it is not 
unique—is the first complete edition, quarto, 1592, of another sonnet 
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sequence, Samuel Daniel’s Delia. Another unique book which will probably 
fetch a lower price’ than these, but is yet extremely interesting, is Anne 
Collins’s Divine Songs and Meditations, octavo, 1653, which was in the 
Mark Sykes and Heber collections. A couple of songs of her’s have found 
their ways into anthologies, but the whereabouts of the only known copy 
of her one book have long eluded scholars. Now that it has turned up again | 
trust that it will be carefully examined, and, possibly, republished. It may contain 
lovely things—if the general level is anything like that of the samples which are 
now known to the world. This, for instance, is the first stanza of a Song by Anne 
Collins, printed by Dyce, in 1827, in his Specimens of the British Poetesses. 

The Winter being over, 

In order comes the Spring, 

Which doth green buds discover, 

And cause the birds to sing. 

The night also expired, 

Then comes the morning bright, 

Which is so much desired, 

By all that love the light. 

This may learn 

Them that mourn, 

To put their grief to flight: 

The Spring succeedeth winter, 

And day must follow night. 
The content of these lines is perhaps not very original, but their lilt and diction 
are charming. This is a book which I, for one, most fervently hope that the British 
Museum will manage to acquire. Another attractive book in this forthcoming 
Britwell sale is an apparently unique prose work, William Jaggard’s A View of 
all the Right Honourable the Lord Mayors of this Honourable City of London, 
small folio, 1601. This book consists of 46 leaves, printed on one side only, each 
(after the first) bearing a large woodcut and a short description of a Lord Mayor. 
All these functionaries, from the first year of Elizabeth’s reign are thus portrayed 
and described in this work, though how reliable the portraits are may be judged 
from the fact that only eleven different cuts were used for forty-five Lord Mayors ! 
So each cut has to do for four or five civic dignitaries—and which one of each 
group is a true likeness it is probably beyond human ingenuity to decide. It 
would be possible—even easy—to go on fora great deal longer mentioning the 
treasures of this sale. But I must stop, and put off their further discussion until 
after the auctioneer has dispersed them. 


J WAS not able, last month, to keep my promise to record the chief prices 
realised at Messrs. Hodgson’s sale of Lord Clarendon’s library, which was 
sold on December 13th and 14th. Much the highest price of the sale was 
4440, which was given for a fourteenth century Spanish manuscript, a 
Latin treatise on poisons and poisonous animals, written by Johannes Egidius, 
of Zamora, a Franciscan monk, who lived about the year 1300. The first page 
is ornamented with the Arms of Anjou and of Arragon, which indicates that 
the manuscript’ was made and illuminated for Louis II., of Anjou-Naples, 
King of Sicily (1377-1417), who, in 1400, married Yolanda, daughter of 
Juan I., King of Arragon. George Borrow’s Zargum, or Metrical Translations 
trom Thirty Languages and Dialects, and The Talisman from the Russian of 
Alexander Pushkin, of each of which only 100 copies were printed in 
K 
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St. Petersburg (or should I now say Leningrad ?), in 1835, fetched £20 for the fi 


two bound together in one volume. There were a good many books of 
American and Canadian interest ; of these George Washington’s /ournal, 
first London edition, 1754, sold for £35, and a volume of seven American 
printed tracts, of the mid-eighteenth century, 438. A similar collection of 
Canadian tracts reached 474. Of English eighteenth century books, two 
Baskervilles may be mentioned, the four volume Addison, of 1761 (45), and 
the Horace of 1770 (48). A fine clean set of that invaluable work, Genest’s 
Some Account of the English Stage, 10 volumes, 1832, sold for £10. 


HE dramatic library of the late H. F. House—over whose description as 
‘“the loneliest man” the press made itself rather ridiculous at the time of 
his death—was sold by Messrs. Sotheby, on January 21st, 22nd, 23rd and 
24th. There were 967 lots, and the total amount brought in by them was 


* 
i 


nearly £6,300. There was no spectacularly high bids, but 4125 was paid for — 


the first edition, quarto, 1607, of Ben Jonson’s Volpone or the Foxe, and 472 
for the first edition, octavo, 1731, of his last comedy, Zhe Mew Inne. Two 
very fine sets of Jonson’s Workes, folio, 1616-1640, were sold, one in the 
original calf, for 478, and the other, which was remarkable for having the 
rare title-page to the second volume, for £76. A collection of fourteen of the 
plays of James Shirley sold for £60. The very rare anonymous black-letter 
play, Zhe Famous History of the life and death of Captain Thomas Stukeley, 
quarto, 1605, fetched 488, and another rare anonymous play, Swetnam, 
The Woman-Hater, Arraigned by Women, quarto, 1620, for £43, while a 
third play of the same class, A Pleasant Comedy of the Faire Em, The 
Miller's Daughter of Manchester: With the Love of William the Conqueror, 
quarto, 1731, brought in 451. Of the last-named play there is also an earlier 
undated quarto, ‘‘ Imprinted at London, for T.N. and I.W.” An ingenious 
editor once tried to prove that Fazr Em was written by Shakespeare in ridicule 


of Greene and others, and the play is included in C. F. Tucker-Brooke’s — 


The Shakespeare Apocrypha, published some sixteen years since by the Oxford 
University Press. The House sale contained an interesting series of Chapman 


plays, of which AZ Fooles: A Comody, quarto, 1605, fetched 441, and Zast- 
ward Hoe, quarto, 1605, in which Chapman collaborated with Jonson and — 
Marston, 445. Several pages of the catalogue, too, were devoted to Mr. — 
House’s Drydens, and of these those to fetch the biggest sums were Zhe Rival 
Ladies, quarto, 1664, £29, and Zhe Indian Emperor, quarto, 1667, 420. 


As all the world—or, at least, such part of it as reads the correspondence 
columns of The Times—knows, there was also in this sale a copy of Barnaby 
Barnes’s The Divil’s Charter, which was remarkable for having a separate 
dedication-leaf not known in any other copy (I trust I have got this right, or 


ye 


I shall have someone on my tracks). This book, a quarto, printed in 1607, — 


sold for £76. 


1 aoe these notes appear in print—to be exact on February 28th and | 


29th—Messrs. Hodgson will have sold a collection of choice books from the | 


library of the late Right Honourable C. G. Milnes-Gaskell, of Thornes House, 

Wakefield. There are some fine things in this library, particularly the editio — 
princeps of Homer, printed at Florence by Bartolommeo di Libri for B. and N. — 
Nerlius in 1488, and first editions of Florio’s Montaigne and Chapman’s Homer. © 
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There is a fine series of Shelley first editions, including the Adonazs, printed at 
Pisa in 1821, this copy having some slight corrections in Shelley’s hand besides 
the three stanzas of his Remembrance written in by him at the end of the book. 
There is, moreover, an autograph manuscript of a charming English Song by 
Burns, Lines set to the tune of the Quakers Wife, beginning 
Thine am I, my faithful fair, 
Thine my lovely Nancy ; 
Every pulse along my veins, 
Every roving fancy. 
To thy bosom lay my heart, 
There to throb and languish ; 
Though dispair had wrung its core, 
That would heal its anguish. 
There are six autograph letters of Horace Walpole’s, and, best of all, there is 
a lot consisting of two manuscripts, in Alexander Pope’s hand, of his Of the 
Use of Riches, an early manuscript version, also in Pope’s hand, of part of the 
Epistle to Arbuthnot, and the proof sheets of most of Epistles III to VII for the 
1717 edition, copiously corrected by the poet. The chief prices in this sale shall 
be recorded next month. 


JN America the Quinn sale, at the Anderson Galleries, New York, continues 

upon its astounding way, and the priced catalogue of another portion, sold 
on January 14th, 15th and 16th, has reached me. In this the manuscript of 
Mr. James Joyce’s Ulysses is shown as having fetched $1975. As a contrast to 
this there were the manuscripts of two of George Meredith’s Odes, Adsace 
Lorraine (50 pages) and /Vapoleon (57 pages), which fetched $650 and $750 
respectively. There were several of Mr. George Moore’s manuscripts, also, the 
longest and most important being that of Chapters 1-14 of Hsther Waters, which 
went for $600. Of the printed books some of the most valuable were early 
editions of Mr. Kipling’s works ; of these Echoes, By Two Writers, published 
at Lahore in 1884, sold for $1150, and a copy of the new, 1895, edition of 
Ballads and Barrack-Room Ballads, with an inscription from the author on the 
title-page, for $620. 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


ESSRS. WHELDON AND WESLEY, of 2,3 & 4, Arthur Street, 

W.C.2, have sent me a copy of the second part of their new catalogue 
(New ;Series, number 11). This contains only about fifty volumes, but they 
form a remarkably fine little collection of books of Elizabethan Madrigals and 
other early English music. Many of the greatest names are here. There is, 
for instance, at the price of £160, Orlando Gibbons’s Furst Set of Madrigals, 
quarto, 1612, in five parts (Cantus, Altus, Tenor, Bassus, Quintus). This book 
is in remarkable condition, since all the parts, save the Tenor, are in the 
original wrappers and uncut. Another book is T. Watson’s First Set of 
Madrigals, quarto, 1590 (six parts), for which 4120 is asked ; and there is 
J. Wilbye’s Second Set of Madrigals (six parts), quarto, 1609, for £70. Other 
famous musicians represented in this catalogue (which is illustrated) are Bateson, 
Bird, Farnaby, Morley, Playford and Purcell. A manuscript of great interest 
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is a service book, folio, of 48 leaves, dated 1591, and written for Queen Elizabeth. . 


The price of this is £850. 


STOUT and well-illustrated list is number 241, issued by Messrs. — 
Myers & Co., of 59, High Holborn, W.C.1. The entries are copiously — 


annotated, and the catalogue is aimed at the wealthy collector, though there 
are some nice things—such as some first editions of Gay—to suit the purse of 


what I may call the semi-wealthy man—the man who can occasionally afford — 


two or five or ten guineas for a book, but could never manage the 42,000 that 
is asked for a contemporary manuscript transcript (dated 1591) of Spencer’s 
Complaints. A propos of one of the plays mentioned in my note on the House 
sale, Swetnam, The Woman-hater, Arrainged by Women, I may mention that 
this catalogue contains (for £40) a copy of Joseph Swetnam’s Zhe Arraignment 
of Lewd, Idle, Froward and unconstant Women, or the vanitie of them; choose 


you whether, quarto, 1616. A fine copy of the Chronicle of St. Albans, folio, 


printed by Wynkyn de Worde in 1528, is priced £150. 


ESSRS. Davis and Orioli, of 24, Museum Street, W.C.1, have issued two 
new catalogues, number 38 (new series) and number 20. The first of 
these contains old books, including incunabula, and a large section of early 
scientific books. Of the incunabula, the most notable is the Heures a Pusage 


t 


de Meaulx, octavo, printed at Paris in 1497, by Philip Pigouchet, for Simon — 


Vostre. This is said to be the only known copy of this book of hours, which 
is not mentioned by Hain, Coppinger, Proctor, and other authorities. It is 
printed on vellum, and the capitals are painted in gold, on backgrounds of 
red and blue. The price asked is 475. Catalogue number 20 is given up to 
modern books, including many first editions of W. H. Hudson, Max Beerbohm, 


Joseph Conrad, Walter de la Mare, George Moore, John Masefield, and — 
others. Among Mr. Moore’s first editions are a copy of the acting edition — 
(z.e., in black and cloth, without the preliminary matter), of Martin 


Luther, 1879, for 412 12s., and a presentation copy of Flowers of Passion, 
1878, for £55. 


Shae more catalogues including one from Messrs. Maggs which are, 
as Herbert Campbell used to sing, ‘‘ all very large and fine,” must be held 
over until next month. 


I. A. WILLIAMS. 
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BOOK PRODUCTION NOTES 


OF THE “APOSTRAPHAS” AND SOME OTHER POINTS 


Ped. You finde not the apostraphas, and so misse the accent. Let me supervise 
the cangenet. Love’s Labour’s Lost, Act. V. 


HE pedant, Holofernes, is finding fault with Nathaniel’s reading of 
Berowne’s ‘‘Sonnet’’: 

If Love make me forsworne, how shall I sweare to love? 

Ah never faith could hold, if not to beautie vowed. 

Though to my selfe forsworn, to thee Ile faithful prove. 

Those thoughts to me were Okes, to thee like Osiers bowed. 


Presumably Nathaniel read ‘‘vowéd” and ‘‘bowéd”’; for those words are printed 
in the First Folio as I have quoted them; and the printers of that day would 
omit the e of the past participle, if it were not to be sounded, and perhaps supply 
it by an apostrophe. Our modern use is, of course, different. We, too, like 
Holofernes, ‘“finde not the apostrophas”’; for inmodern printing the past participle 
is almost invariably spelt out in full, and then the metre or the reader’s ear can 
alone determine whether the e is to be silent or sounded. Sometimes, indeed, 
when it is to be pronounced, it is printed with a grave accent. The Oxford 
University Press has this rule: 
[In printing poetry] words ending in -ed are to be spelt so in all cases: and with a 
grave accent when the syllable is separately pronounced, thus -éd (’d is not to beused).* 


That, however, is not the common practice; and most poets and readers of poetry 
would be glad to ‘‘misse”’ an accent so applied. Mrs. Meynell, for instance, would 
not have it. This is what she wrote at the beginning of the Notes to her anthology, 
The Flower of the Mind. 


It is worth while to explain once for all, that I do not use the accented e for the 
longer pronunciation of the past participle. The accent is not an English sign, and, 
to my mind, disfigures the verse; neither do I think it necessary to cut off the e with 
an apostrophe when the participle is shortened. The reader knows at a glance how 
the word is to be numbered; besides he may have his preferences where choice is 
allowed. In reading such a line as Tennyson’s 

Dear as remembered kisses after death, 
one man likes the familiar sound of the word “‘remembered” as we all speak it now; 
another takes pleasure in the four light syllables filling the line so full. Tennyson 
uses the apostrophe as a rule, but neither he nor any other author is quite consistent. 


If Holofernes were to supervise the canzonets which grace the early pages of 
each number of THE LONDON MERcuRY, he would find that most of our poets, 
like Mrs. Meynell, use the past participle and the preterite tense without either 
accent or apostrophe. Not all do so, however. I take the following lines at 


* Rules for Composttors and Readers at the University Press, Oxford, 22nd edition, 1912. 
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random from the article on “‘ Maurice Hewlett’s Later Verse and Prose,” which 
appeared in THz Lonpon Mercury for August last year : 
John Stot’s wife died 
A Tuesday.... 
... The children cried 
And pulled her gown. The eldest one 
Scolded and husht them. ‘‘ Look,” said she, 
“The pretty spot my finger’s on” .... 
Then she stared 
And stiffened, and lookt fixedly ; 
And tho’ they throng’d her knees she glared 
Up at the rafters ; and the spot 
Glow’d on another armpit bared. 
These lines suggest that we are losing something by letting the apostrophe 
pass out of use. The sharpness of the picture would seem a little blurred if 
“hushed,” ‘‘looked,” ‘‘though,” ‘‘thronged,” and ‘‘ glowed,” were so spelt in 
the commoner way. So, too, anyone who is used to reading Shakespeare or 
any of the Elizabethans in the early editions must feel a certain annoyance at 
the more ponderous spellings with which modern editors and printers have 
invested them. Perhaps the Society of Pure English will give us back the 
vanished or vanishing ‘‘ apostraphas.” 
I may mention another case in which the Oxford practice differs notably from 


OSPRIBRE 


that of most printers. In quoted passages it will be found in modern Oxford © 


books that a comma or full point is sometimes printed inside the quotation 
marks, and sometimes in conspicuous isolation after them. This is the rule 
given by the late Mr. Hart: 

All signs of punctuation used with words in quotation marks must be placed 
according to the sense. If an extract ends with a point, then let that point be, as a 
rule, included before the closing quotation mark ; but not otherwise. 

The punctuation in the following examples illustrate his rule : 


To a man of what Plato calls ‘“‘universal sympathies”, what can be more interesting 


than “‘the passing crowd” ? 


If the physician sees you eat anything that is not good for your body, to keep you © 


from it he cries, ‘‘It is poison!’? Why does he use the word “ poison”? ? 


In the above examples most printers would put the point after the word — 


‘ sympathies’ that is before the closing quotation mark instead of after it. In 


other cases the exclamation and interrogation marks would, however, be printed — 


in accordance with the Oxford rule—inside if they belong to the quoted words, 
outside, if they belong to the words of the quoter ; and the rule would apply, 
also, to a colon or a semi-colon, if there were occasion to use either. Should 


ss 


printers follow Oxford in adopting the rule introduced, I believe, by Mr. Hart — 
himself, when controller of the University Press, and put the comma or the - 


full-stop inside or outside the quotation marks, according to the sense? Or 
should they follow the older and more usual practice, and put the stop imme- 


diately after thelast quoted word—in the first example above, after ‘‘sympathies,” — 


intead of after the quotation mark? Logic is in favour of the Oxford practice ; 


but the isolated full-stop or comma is surely an irritation, for those marks, — 


unlike the colon and semi-colon, are too small to stand alone. Moreover, so 


printed, they demand an inordinately large amount of white space, which makes — 


for the “‘ spottiness”” which is such a blemish to a printed page. 


B. H. NEWDIGATE 


a 
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CHRONICLES 
THE FINE ARTS 


MR. EPSTEIN’S SCULPTURES AT THE 
LEICESTER GALLERIES 


HE hostile critics of Epstein fall mainly into two classes. On the one 

side there are the intellectual purists and on the other the persons 

who dislike certain apparent crudities in subject and treatment and 

emphasise certain real weaknesses. Both classes of critic agree in 
centring their attack on the subject and its treatment; but they move from different 
angles. The purists complain that Epstein is too much absorbed in the senti- 
ment of the subject and fails to make the subject merely the slave of certain 
abstract and formal shapes. The others look solely to the general character of 
the subject and seeing at a hasty glance that Epstein creates ‘‘ interesting ” 
rather than beautiful types, they look no farther. 

The intellectualist or purist view has been put with unexampled clarity by 
Mr. Roger Fry in Zhe New Statesman. He admits that Epstein has become a 
master of dramatic expression in sculpture; Epstein’s work, he says, ‘‘is a 
triumphant expression of genuine feelings about people’s characters as expressed 
in their features.” Usually such criticisms intimate that there is a sentimental 
or melodramatic taint in the expression and that the artist has failed to convey 
his meaning through his medium, but Mr. Fry concedes to Epstein success in 
both these directions. He claims, however, ‘‘that the peculiar emotions which 
great sculpture gives” are quite different; ‘‘they come from the recognition of 
inevitable harmonic sequences of planes, of a complete equilibrium established 
through the interplay of diverse movements, and a perfect subordination of 
surface handling to the full apprehension of these and similar qualities.” He 
adds that ‘‘Fortunately for Epstein there are a great many people whose 
imaginations are excited by really capable dramatic representations.” 

It is as though a literary critic were to maintain that the characters of Hardy 
are admirable (it is not intended to compare Hardy with Epstein), but that the 
real value of a novel lies in the relations between the lengths of the chapters, 
the equilibrium established by the balance of the punctuation and the interplay 
of consonants and vowels, and the complete subordination of the meaning to 
considerations of metre, rhythm and assonance. 

Disagreement with Mr. Fry’s esthetics does not necessitate acceptance ot 
Epstein’s sculpture—and indeed, confronted with this sculpture, the two extreme 
views draw together. For what Mr. Fry is really recommending is the 
repetition of certain abstracted aspects of the art of accepted masters and the 
beauty which the lovers of beautiful subjects are seeking is comprised in the 
collection of types which the old masters have popularised. Any addition to 
tradition is invariably disturbing at first and liable to be labelled as ugly. Charles 
Dickens’ tirade against Zhe Carpenter's Shop by Millais is a classical instance, 
which is not quite so well known as it should be. Dickens said, among other 
things, that the kneeling woman in the’ picture was ‘‘so horrible in her ugliness 
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(supposing it were possible for a human creature to exist for a moment with 
that dislocated throat) she would stand out from the rest of the company as a 
monster in the vilest cabaret in France,...” Yet last year a leading article in 
the Zimes contrasted the outlook of the Pre-Raphaelites to whom “‘lite was 
hallowed and illumined by emotions .... women were lovely and gracious” | 
with the ‘‘ disillusionment of contemporary art” which “‘sterilises” all that is 
“touching and magically tender.” If the unusual appears ugly even when, like 
Millais’ picture, there is not a trace of ugliness either in subject or treatment, 
still more will it offend if there is in the subject, as there is, admittedly, in 
Epstein subjects, an element of ‘‘realism.”” People feel in the first impression 
just their own normal reactions and are blind to what the artist has to say. Yet 
on this everything depends and this truth cuts both ways. No subject can be 
forbidden to art, yet one thing is forbidden and that is the wrong spirit. Thus 
while we can endorse the quotation which Mr. Epstein prints at the beginning 
of the catalogue, homo sum et nil a me alienum puto, we might add that this 
should mean that nothing need be excluded from my thoughts, and not that 
all thoughts and things are of equal value. 

Criticisms, therefore, of Epstein’s works which refer to isolated characteristics 
in separation from the whole are inadequate. The facial ugliness of the weeping 
woman, the puffy hands of the old man and his terribly wrinkled face and the 
irregular and swarthy features of many of the faces, and so on, may be the 
constituents of a work of art that is informed by a fine spirit; on the other hand 
they may lack any inwardness and deserve condemnation. A critic has said 
that Epstein is pre-occupied with two qualities in human life; its dignity or 
nobility and its brutality and that only in a few cases does he succeed in harmon- 
ising them. These are ‘‘ The Girl from Senegal,” the old man—‘‘Old Pinager,” 
‘‘The Weeping Woman,” and some of the portraits in which interest in the 
models has overcome any other pre-occupation. There is, I think, a real truth 
in this criticism ; but the opposition between nobility and brutality seems too 
easy and clear cut. Epstein does not start with these two abstract opposites and 
endeavour by some emotional solvent to combine them. Nor is there need. The 
brutal, if seen as brutal, can be left as brutal. Any other course would be 
hypocrisy or melodrama. But Epstein does not see anything as brutal. He is 
profoundly stirred by the virility of human beings, not an intellectual disem-— 
bodied virility, but a passionate force expressing itself through the body, making © 
it beautiful in its triumphs, searing and disfiguring it with its struggles and 
reverses. And this interest sometimes overreaches itself and grows to be an_ 
obsession and therefore, if only slightly, brutal. This seems to me to be the. 
case with some of the heads where the sculptor has avoided all complexities of . 
character and stressed a single quality or mood (unfortunately the Contemporary — 
Art Society has selected one of these) for instance Nos. 5,9, 15 and 27. The 
finer sculptors have the same sense of the immanence of mind in body, but — 
without exaggeration and without a certain Nietzschean defiance, ‘‘The Girl 
from Senegal” is full of characterisation, in spite of its monumental effect. 
To the same class belong the two sculptures entitled ‘‘Miriam” (14 and 
16), and ‘‘Eve Dervish” (3). In ‘‘Eve Dervish” there is a sheer beauty of — 
wonderment which makes it unique in the present exhibition. At first one may . 
notice only the many furrows of ‘‘Old Pinnager” and the texture of his hands, — 
the vivid realism of which are disconcerting. It takes time to grasp the concep- 
tion as a whole and to appreciate the artist’s sense of the pathos of this rugged © 


; 
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veteran ; but the realism is then seen to be as essential as in a painting by 
Rembrandt. ‘‘The Weeping Woman” recalls some mediaeval wood carving, 
not because of any archaism in the expression, but because of the completeness 
of the distress. The woman weeps not merely in gesture, but in every nerve 
and she is ugly in her distress ; yet the compassionate description is not ugly. 

The portrait head of Mr. Cunninghame Graham is masterly, so toois the quieter 
head of Dr. Adolph S. Oko. It is said of Epstein that he puts too much of 
himself into his portraits and that the actual character of the model eludes him 
or is ignored. This is a difficult question; but whatever the truth about it, there 
remains the fact that his portrait heads possess each a very definite and different 
personality. They are not merely moods or impressions, they are studies in 
character. From the point of view of art this would seem to be enough and it 
does not matter whether the portrait is in reality fictitious so long as it is self- 
contained and self-explanatory. Yet in all good pictures and sculptures, which 
also claim to be portraits, one feels that the artist has stated something true 
about his actual model, and I feel this to be the case with Epstein’s portraits. 


SWEDISH ARTISTS, 1800-1900. Burlington House. January- 
February. 


E are told in the introduction to the catalogue that there have been two 

golden ages of Swedish painting. The first, of course, was in the 18th 
century and it was followed by almost a century of academic sterility. Then at 
the end of the 19th century, inspired by the French Impressionists, a new 
movement started and has continued unabated up to the present day. It would 
have been valuable to have seen a few of the works of the first period, both for 
their intrinsic interest and for the purpose of comparison. This period included 
painters such as Roslin, who were famous at the French Court which had, on 
the whole, unusually good taste for a court. Modern Swedish painters have also 
been honoured by the authorities at Paris: but the honour is ambiguous. 
Modern Swedish painting may have freed itself from the more odious type of 
academicism and have grown very much more intelligent and open minded: but, 
assuming that the Burlington House Exhibition is really representative, it is 
still receptive and scholarly rather than creative. 


HOWARD HANNAY 
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ARCHITECTURE . 


ARCHAROLOGY AND ARCHITECTURE. . 


UBLIC interest in architecture has led to the discussion of many matters 
relating to the subject. Such a question as “‘ Is archeology detrimental 
to living architecture?” has constantly been disputed by practising 
architects and their pupils, but has only recently been considered by 
the lay world. a, 

Archzologists are those who devote their time to the study of all antiquities. 
Some among their number have concentrated on the study of building remains 
alone. Such men can tell the appearance and age of a building from but a 
small portion of its remaining foundation, and, again, from a very few carved 
stones. They will tell the general form and size of richly decorated parts. For 
instance, such men can reconstruct the pulpitum of a medieval abbey, or the 
ambo of a Byzantine church from a few remaining stones. This science was 
developedthrough the last century until itbecame ‘‘exact.” There is nothing in it 
that is detrimental to architecture. In fact, without the archeologist we should 
lack much knowledge of the history of the world. He surveys the country which 
the historian describes. By much digging he lays bare the bones which the his- 
torian first links together in a complete skeleton, and thereafter adorns with living 
flesh created by his imagination, almost as does the naturalist when he draws those 
pictures of prehistoric beasts from the knowledge he has gained from fossils 
collected from different parts of the world. 

Iam, however, of opinion that the results of archeological study, as applied 
to modern building art, are harmful, and I will try to trace how this has come 
about. 

The Renaissance, with its impulse for knowledge of all the arts and sciences, 
turned men’s minds to the study of the learning of the ancients, and when its light 
was directed on to the art of architecture by a not unnatural confusion of ideas, 
this impulse was diverted from the examination of ancient building methods and 
forms to an acceptance of their styles as the only civilised means of architectural 
expression. When this arbitrary theory, that the revived style of the ancients was 
alone fitting to civilised man, had been practised for some time, it was found in- 
convenient and unsuitable. For, as the energy born of the Renaissance died, a 
new architectural tradition, begotten by the classic form and born of the realities 
of life, was growing into healthy being. The new tradition to which I refer was 
that which in England grew from the architecture of the Adam Brothers. Tella 
child to draw a house, and it will quite sufficiently well illustrate the kind I mean, — 
namely the kind in which sash windows are spaced at ordered intervals. Such 
houses had windows with thin bars in sash frames set back from the external wall 
face in reveals, like those the Adam Brothers delighted to use. These houses 
seldom had pilasters or columns, and, where they occur, they were not repro- 
ductions of the classic form, and yet they were not ill-shaped. For the most part, 
they had flat-pitched slate roofs, with wide, projecting eaves, plastered on the 
underside. In the country many pleasant vicarages and farmhouses are of this 
type. In London, between the area covered by the Georgian buildings and that 
where red brick villadom and pretentious street fronts begin, many good 
examples of this manner of building may be seen. 
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But the habit of looking to the past for architectural style again prevailed 
when the romantic mind of the educated people of the first fifty years of the 
nineteenth century turned for inspiration from the continuity of this school to 
the study of the medieval civilisation of western peoples, the civilisation that 
expressed itself in Gothic architecture. 

In a word the building methods which looked like becoming the natural 
expression of the nineteenth century were set aside as too common or vulgar for 
monumental architecture and was only fit for the purposes of the speculative 
builder. Architect vied with architect in the effort to show the amateur lover of 
archeology that he at least was able to reproduce the forms which had been 
developed under conditions quite other than his own. The engineer and the 
jerry builder, with a knowledge obtained at second hand from these really 
learned men, but with a greater sense of reality and with a closer acquaintance 
of the means available in their time, applied to their buildings, sometimes in the 
most unexpected manner, the decorative forms which they sawtheir more academic 
brethren use with such respect. I refer to the men who when they made new iron 
bridges decorated the parapet with cast iron quatrefoils and who when they 
used iron columns gave them caps and bases like those they saw in the new city 
offices. Or again when the manse or vicarage was in building gave the front door 
way a pointed arch and added cusps to the top of the glazed panels that lighted 
the inner hall. It is not surprising, with these strange affectations about them, 
that people declared with one voice that architecture was dead and ignoring the 
vigorous changes that affected all other forms of human expression asserted yet 
again that this dead art could only, nay indeed should only, look to past work 
for hope of new life. A few thoughtful men, however, believed that the natural 
growth of architecture was paralysed by the general misapplication of the results 
of the important study of archeology. During this phase of insanity (not yet 
quite dead) architecture became a mystery which it was thought could only be 
understood bya few learned men; it was no longer what it should be, a source of 
pleasure readily understood by all because of its real relationship with everyday 
life. 

All knowledge is useful to the architect, and I hold that the study of arch- 
zology is not less useful than others. We have seen how misuse of archeology 
hindered the real development of architecture during the last century. We 
suspect that it was not wholly useful during those two preceding centuries when 
Englishmen looked to Italy and Greece for inspiration. It is not because of the 
excellent work done by the antiquary that architecture lost touch with reality, 
but rather is it because from him the architect learned to think in the styles and 
periods which the archzologist had studied and so well classified in the name 
of history. 

We may say then, that architecture was divorced from reality by the misap- 
plication of archeological knowledge. But this misuse does not mean that the 
architect should not study the ancient examples of their art. It means that he 
should study them from a distinctly different point of view than does the 
archeologist. There is even no reason why an architect should not also be a 
true archzologist ; so long as he recognises that he must not apply his know- 
ledge of the ancient forms gained in this study for clothing the buildings of the 
present day. : | 

An architect should study ancient buildings to gain a thorough understanding 
of the construction employed in the conditions prevailing when those works 
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were done. He should find out why this or that material was used, why the © 


moulded form so carefully measured was employed, how it developed and . 


whether it was well suited for the purpose for which it was made. In this way — 


he will notice that each innovation was a more convenient or more economical 


way of gaining the end in view. The object of the study of an ancient building — 


by an architect is to attune his mind to the thought of those who built so well, 
so that he too may give to his work in his own time the same quality of thought 
as did the builders of the house, cottage, warehouse or church he so much 
admired. The object of his study is not to enable him to reproduce what had 
pleased him, but to stir his mind into activity so that he may make as good 
use of the means at his disposal as did his predecessor. I remember hearing 
Mr. Bernard Shaw say that the first thing to do if we wish to have good new 
cottages is to pull down all the old ones. I do not pretend to explain what he 
meant. His words suggested that he was hopeless that a sensible way of building 
would ever be developed until we forgot the bad habits we had learned through 


misunderstanding the objects of the archeologist, or in other words, until we — 
forgot to copy the expression of the past and again began to live in the real 


present. This interpretation may truly be applied to all new buildings. 
I should like to end my remarks by saying that it is a help to the appreciation 
of the buildings of the past to understand the building methods of the present ; 


in fact to fully appreciate the one, proper understanding of the other is necessary. — 


That it is most desirable that we should for our own pleasure as well as for our 
practical good understand and appreciate ancient buildings I have no doubt 
at all. Archzology proper has never harmed architecture. It is the use to 
which architects and the amateur have put it that we must blame the present 
chaos of thought. And it is not the architect’s fault alone, for as long as he is 
ordered to design rooms in the manner of this or that period, and these rooms 


in a house that must appear to belong to yet another age, so long will it be — 


impossible to hope for any true and good building. 


REVIEW 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ARCHITECTURE OF BRISTOL. 
By C. F. W. DENING. Arrowsmith. 4212s.6d. 13” x 10%”. 


y ‘HIS is a good book written by an enthusiast who knows his subject. 
The book is concerned with the buildings of a single century and of asingle 


town. This fact may limit the public it will reach, but it deserves a far wider — 
number of readers, both architects and laymen. The book contains many full | 


page illustrations and some smaller drawings. 


A. R. POWYS 
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BACK TO METHUSALEH. By Bernarp Suaw. Court Theatre. 
THE WAY OF THE WORLD. By Mr. ConGreveE. Lyric Theatre, 


Hammersmith. 
THE COUNTRY WIFE. By Witiiam Wycuertey. Phoenix Society. 


THE FAMILY PARTY. (From Martin Chuzzlewit). Set to Music by 
CHARLES Woop. 


THE BLUE PETER. By A. P. Herpert and C. ArmstronG GIsps. 
Royal College of Music. 


ORD MACAULAY, reviewing the Rev. Edward Nares’s colossal Lord 

Burghley, His Life and Times, weighed it, measured it, and finally remarked: 
“Such a book might, before the deluge, have been considered as lightreading by 
Hilpa and Shalum. But, unhappily, the life of a man is now three score years and 
ten, and we cannot but think it somewhat unfair in Dr. Nares to demand from 
us so large a portion of so short an existence.” Mr. Shaw has made a play out 
of Macaulay’s regret, and shaped it on Nares’s model. Itis just the sort of play 
Methusalah might have appreciated ; it would have passed the time. 

I write here for the printer’s convenience, after the first night; I have read 
the whole play, but seen only the first instalment. When I read the play I 
found the middle very dull, but the end and beginning fascinating. I also 
enormously admired Mr. Shaw’s boyish energy and enthusiasm, which, if wili 
be all, should ensure him a life as long as Methusaleh’s. On the first night of 
the play I was disappointed. The curtain going up gave one a thrill—the 
back cloth was bold and beautiful, and the serpent a triumph of ingenuity. 
But the scene did not play very well. Generally speaking, one can say of 
Mr. Shaw that he comes to life on the stage even when his text is weak to 
read ; in this scene he was good to read, but both undramatic and tedious on 
the stage. Speeches which were interesting and agreeable in the book were 
far too long in the theatre ; and nothing, except the head of the serpent (which 
one would have liked to crush beneath one’s heel) moved. If this scene was 
slow, the second—With Cain in Mesopotamia, as Henty might have said— 
was slower. Cain ranted about the glories of the warrior’s life. Adam droned 
about the necessity of agriculture. Eve (the Wise Woman) interrupted them with 
far-reaching dreams about the possibilities of life. But it was all repetitive to 
a degree ; neither the argument nor the rhetoric were quite good enough to 
compensate one for the absence of action. I make no postulates about action in 
the theatre ; a discussion ora recitation may do if it be good enough: but, if 
it be not good enough, better the action of the cheapest farce. A play on the 
Outline of History or the Universe is conceivable. Mr. Shaw has attempted it, 
but has not succeeded. Like Matthew Arnold he cannot be ‘wholly serious ;” 
his jokes creep in, and he is so confirmed a joker that when he is trying to be 
serious, one wishes he would joke. He was born with a poet in him, but the 
poet was put into a strait-waistcoat very early, and it seems to be a hard job 
to restore that constricted being to his natural freedom. However, one cannot 
but admire Mr. Shaw’s ‘‘happy and copious industry” even if one isnotimpressed 
either by his argument or by his Utopia, a very stark one. 
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The first-night audience cheered: it is their nature to. The actors deserved 
it. Mr. Scott Sunderland ranted finely as Cain, Mr. Colin Keith-Johnston did 
did the best he could with Adam (‘‘ How like a man!” said Shaw-Eve in the 
garden), Miss Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies was very natural and affecting as the ' 
young Eve and the Eve 300 years old, and Miss Caroline Keith coiled and © 
hissed most impressively. Her make-up was a triumph ; her delivery was good ~ 
but her words might occasionally have been speeded up. Perhaps she was not ~ 
responsible there. ; 

The Way of the World is the best comedy of manners in the language. It is the 
father and mother of Sheridan and Wilde: well made, with characters just 
adequately differentiated, and phrased in language than which no prose in our 
literature is better suited for speaking aloud. All the finest things in the reading 
play are still finer on the stage: the dialogue of Millimant and Mirabell as to 
their requirements in a consort, the raillery and argument, the epigrams. 
Every word tells and every word flows airily off the tongue. Any audience in 
the world must ripple with laughter at the observation that ‘‘ A woman who is 
not a fool can have but one reason for associating with a man who is one,” 
and must respond to the wit of Witwoud’s: ‘‘She has that everlasting rotation 
of tongue, that an echo must wait till she dies, before it can catch her last 
words.” And even the densest audience must find a sensuous pleasure in the 
music of Mirabell’s speech. That at Hammersmith is given its highest value 
by Miss Edith Evans. 

Miss Evans is not quite Congreve’s Millimant, as I think. She is not quite 
young enough ; she makes Millimant slightly too affected and gives her just 
a little too little hauteur. But two minutes after she had appeared one had for- 
gotten one’s own conception of the part to sink into a sensuous enjoyment of her 
interpretation. Her every accent and gesture bears the stamp of genius ; when, 
with the tone of a sweet bell, she recited her Epilogue one wished that it would 
go on for ever. There is no greater actress in England, and she ought to be 
given a chance with all the big classical parts. Millimant, even in inferior 
hands, must naturally outshine everyone in this play ; her part is so perfect. 
But there were some very good performances besides Miss Evans’s. Mr. Robert 
Loraine, a trifle solemn perhaps, was natural and attractive as Mirabell ; Miss 
Margaret Yarde was a magnificent Lady Wishfort ; Mr. Norman made — 
something of the sketchy Petulant ; and Miss Green’s Mrs. Marwood was full 
of spirit. Mr. Playfair is to be congratulated on one of the most admirably 
produced revivals of recent years. 

Congreve occasionally skated over thin ice; Wycherley constantly banged — 
his clumsy jack-boots through the ice. It is a relief to think that the bold 
spirits of the Phoenix Society, having now done the filthiest play they could have 
found, cannot go to such lengths again. Wycherley lived, it is true, in the 
same age as Congreve ; he was not only incapable of writing with a tenth of 
the polish of Congreve, but could not work even with the raciness of Farquhar. 
His beastliness of mind and his banality of style are seen at their worst in~ 
his miscellaneous poems ; his plays are, in places, amusing, but only in the 
same way as farces of our own day, which the intellectuals take no notice of. 
Any successful farce is written in as good English as Zhe Country Wife. It is 
well enough to read it, if one wishes to be acquainted with the history of 
dramatic literature, but it is grotesque to pretend that it isa masterpiece merely 
because it was written at acertain date. There are effective scenes in it: the end 
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is good, and the scene where the letter is substituted is good. It is also true 
that one had frequent occasion for laughter. I can conceive that one might 
laugh at plays even grosser, did such exist. That is no case for putting them 
on the stage to-day. Even great artistic merit will not cover everything; where 
that is absent there is no case at all for revival of plays foul in thought and 
disgusting in expression. The Phoenix, in accord with their tradition, spared 
us nothing : the crudest exchanges of the china episode were given their full 
value, and Horner’s supposed eunuchry was exploited for all it was worth. At 
moments one thought it would be for the credit of the stage if actors and 
actresses, who cannot entirely divest themselves of their personalities, were to 
strike rather than consent to soil their lips in public with words like Wycherley’s. 
Mr. Montague Summers, who wrote the notes on the programme with his 
customary raciness and erudition, remarked that ‘‘Extraordinary as the fact 
may seem,” a performance in 1748 was the last in England of this play (in its 
original form) until 1924. It isn’t extraordinary at all. Until the Phoenix 
Society came into existence, nobody for two centuries had the bad taste and 
brazen effrontery to put the thing on; even the eighteenth century preferred to 
bowdlerize it. To use, as Mr. Summers does, the word genius of Wycherley 
is to rob oneself of a term for his betters. , 

Such as it was, it was well acted. The outstanding performance was that of 
Miss Isabel Jeans as Mrs. Pinchwife, a naughty zmgenuwe of the first quality, 
deliciously consistent in her simplicity, cunning and winsomeness. Miss Athene 
Seyler, one of the most versatile and accomplished of all our actresses, was a 
perfect Lady Fidget. Mr. Baliol Holloway was good, if a trifle histrionic in 
speech, as Horner. Mr. Ernest Thesiger played the ass with his accustomed 
skill as Sparkish. Mr. Stanley Lathbury got the flavour out of Sir Jasper, 
and Miss Nell Carter was an agreeable Alithea. The maid was played well 
enough, but Miss Birkbeck did not speak clearly. A new setting by Norman 
Wilkinson was shown; not quite so successful, I thought, as most of his work, 

I may mention, though it may be beyond my purview, the performance of 
two operettas at the Royal College of Music. Mr. Herbert’s neat playlet 
after the Decameron manner was not very well acted, but Mr. Armstrong Gibbs’s 
tunes (rather in the Sullivan tradition) were very attractive. Mr. Charles Wood’s 
operatization of the family gathering scene from Martin Chuzzlewit was a 
thoroughly original and ingenious idea very successfully carried out. The 
music, which had just the right touch of burlesque, held one all the time; the 
words, especially Pecksniff’s, were all the richer for his setting ; and the acting 
and singing were really first-rate. A better performance than Mr. Dunstan 
Hart’s as Pecksniff could not be conceived. 

J. C. SQUIRE 
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PASE Ta 


POEMS AND SONNETS. By Frank H. Kenpon. John Lane. 5s. 


THE BLINDMAN. By Hervey ALLEN. Yale University Press and 
Milford. 4s. 6d. 


KING HARRISON AND OTHERS. By C. A. ALincTon. Clement 
Ingleby. 7s. 6d. 


R. KENDON’S is as interesting as any first book of verse that has 
come out in recent years. He isan undemonstrative poet : but thoughtful, 
honest, full, and an admirable writer. His briefest and prettiest poems are never 
empty of thought and personal thought : he often says less than he means, never 
more. His temper, though his themes are not religious, is rather that of the me- 
diative religious poets : there is atouch of Herbert about him, and he has much 
in common with Mr. John Freeman. It is the kind of poetry that grows on one 
at every reading : there is no sudden assault with the brass band, no immediately 
ravishing phrases, no violent exposure of emotion, no startling vividness of 
image. It is all the work of a sensitive, gentle and manly spirit responding in 
solitude to the impressions made by Nature and human life, and reflecting on 
the nature of the response. It is the work, also, of an artist who never forgets 
his obligations or his muse even when his intellectual material is most difficult. 
Some of Mr. Kendon’s sonnets have appeared in these pages, as also his 
beautiful farewell to youth, Vow To the World. There are many others as good. 
In Zhe Mother-in-Law, named with pathetic irony, the old theme of Proserpine ~ 
is treated with charming freshness. There are some beautiful short poems : two 
epigrams, a thought from Palestine, and Zhe Immigrant, which has an epigram- 
matic flavour : 


When Ruth was old, 

She’d take her children’s children on her knee. 
They never wearied to be told 

Tales of her girlhood in a far country. 


For though her eyes were dim, 

Men said of her: ‘‘ Her heart is always young,” 
And Boaz, while she spoke to him, 

Loved the faint accent of a foreign tongue. 


The Kennel is a lovely and moving poem on the compensations of winter ; 
in I Spend My Days Vainly Mr. Kendon makes very effective use of his 
invention of the analysed rhyme, which he discusses interestingly in a note: 


I spend my days vainly, 
Not in delight ; 

Though the world is elate, 
And tastes her joys finely. 


Here, wrapped in slow musing, 
Lies my dark mind ; 

To no music attuned 
Save its own, and despising 
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The lark for remoteness, 
The thrush for bold lying, 
The soft wind for blowing, 
And the round sun for brightness. 
O tarry for me, sweet ; 
I shall stir, I shall wake! 
And the melody you seek, 
Shall be lovely, though late. 

The most sustained and impressive poem in the book is The Backwater, in 
which a scene and a state of mind are perfectly presented. Two friends lie in 
a canoe under the willows of the backwater. One envies the other his apparent 
tranquillity not guessing what lay ‘‘ hidden behind my summer-languid eyes.” 
The supposition was false : 


O there’s a gulf abysmal, dark and wide, 

For ever fixed between the oldest friends, 

And the impossible a soul longs after 

Is to build bridges there, where none may build. 

I almost hated beauty, I so loved her ; 

Night and day courted her, paid secret service 

Year upon year before her haunting face, 

Thinking no evil of so wonderful 

A creature. Here in this quiet place 

She stooped and mocked, and grew more fair in mocking. 

The Yale University Press (and Mr. Milford) publish a pleasant reprint of 
Mr. Hervey Allen’s affecting and skilful ballad of the war which has been noticed 
before in these columns, and has been commemorated by the foundation of a 
prize in America. 

The two light operas by the Headmaster of Eton are avowedly, openly, proudly, 
almost aggressively in the Gilbert tradition. Candid monarchs, duchesses and 
courtiers, they are all reminiscent. Mr. Alington says that if his works are 
called Gilbertian he will be complimented. Their great point is that they 
are. His handling of plot is ingenious and high spirited; his dialogue is 
amusing and life-like, and his songs are extraordinarily neat. They cannot 
but suffer from the fact that so many of them remind them of particular songs 
in Gilbert, or of Gilbert in general. Chorus of Courtiers enters softly and 
sings : 

Are you there, sir? 
We are here, sir! 
Have no fear, sir! 
What a run! 
Just in time, sir! 
Hear the chime, sir? 
What a crime, sir! 
Strike’s begun. 
and we cannot help ‘‘ thinking of the old ’un.” Nevertheless, however much 
of a disciple he may be, he has turned out racier and defter librettos than any 
which have been heard on the stage since Gilbert died. They are fun to read, 
and would be greater fun to hear, and it is to be hoped that the composers 
who are tackling them will succeed with them. In earlier days a Headmaster 
of Eton, I believe, made the boys perform his plays. Why not? ee 
Be -Gise. 


M 
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FL CTTOAS 


ENGLAND, MY ENGLAND. By D. H. Lawrence, Secker, 7s. 6d. 
DEFEAT. By Greorrrey Moss. Constable. 7s. 6d. 


THE FIR AND THE PALM. By EtizasetH Bipesco. Hutchinson. 
7s. 6a. 


CAPITOL HILL. By Harvey Fercusson. Lane. 7s. 6d. 
MARCHING ON. By Ray StracHey. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
WINE OF FURY. By LeicH Rocers. Grant Richards. 7s. 6d. 


HE more one sees of Mr. Lawrence’s work, the more one realises that 
abs is simply and solely the champion of a single type of mind, a single 
attitude towards life. He is the champion of those sensitive, rebellious and 
irrational spirits that want to have their cake and eat it, that demand, for 
example, in their not infrequent moments of angry amorousness, the right to 
conquer, almost at a blow, the central citadel of their lovers’ personalities, 
but, at the same time, wish to keep their own citadels intact and unviolated, © 
and resent any attempt on the part of other persons to do what they themselves 
are always doing. They wish to walk alone, but have not the strength and 
hardness to be entirely self-dependent and complete. They have no intention 
of ever investing anything in society, and yet cannot understand why society 
should refuse to honour their drafts upon it. Once more in these short stories. 
(earlier work, I imagine, than most of his recent books) we are shown this type — 
of mind, and once more we are shown casual impulses and random dark 
promptings from the sub-conscious, translated into dialogue and action, before — 
a cunningly realistic background, and once more we read to the end, and yet 
feel even more strongly than we did before (when we read to the end) that 
the writer’s limitations are closing in upon him. So far he has been seen at 
his best in the long short story (the Ladybird group), and he does not seem — 
at home in this shorter, tighter form. The story that gives the volume its 
title has merit, but is huddled towards the close, and suggests that the author 
began it and partly developed it with a much longer story in his mind. — 
A later tale, Zhe Wintry Peacock, shows the Lawrence manner at its best, and 
the other things, some of them verging on the comic, hover between failure and 
success. This, too, might be said of all but the last two stories in Defeat, a — 
volume of tales that has for its background the Germany of the ironic peace, — 
and particularly the Ruhr. The first four stories are not badly done, but they 
are simply old acquaintances in new clothes, and as it happens their weakness 
as fiction is their weakness as propaganda. The other two, however, are a 
very different matter ; they are powerful and moving as stories, and are an 
awful indictment. The first, Zsn’t Life Wonderful? shows us a pair of German 
lovers of the intellectual class, whose happiness is almost (but not quite—for 
they are lovers) wrecked by the loss of a few sacks of potatoes, which are taken 
away from them bya number of desperate starving workmen. The other, 
Defeat, is even better ; it is the story of how a German ex-officer and aristocrat, 
an old friend of the narrator’s, becomes a major of the Green Police in the 
Ruhr, and how he is betrayed to his death by the French and the Separatists ; 
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a strong, and, for all its reserve, pitiful thing, very finely conceived and told, 
a little tragedy that is at once good art and good journalism. 

Mr. Chesterton once pointed out that the old penny novelette was not 
nearly so snobbish or servile as the new novels of the Smart Set, which re- 
placed the good or bad baronet by that undreamed-of creature, the witty 
baronet, which made their duchesses sparkle with epigrams instead of diamonds. 
If he is still of this opinion (and I hope he is), he must view Princess Bibesco 
with some disfavour, for her new novel, Zhe Fir and The Palm, is certainly 
in the tradition he attacked. It presents us with a very familiar figure, the 
wife who does not realise that her husband’s reserve is only a light cloak worn 
over his passion; or at least does not realise this until it is too late, The story here 
is trivial and commonplace, and only the unsophisticated reader will he able to 
summon up enough interest in these figures to follow their adventures in and out 
of love with more than a polite attention. The sophisticated reader, who has 
met these creatures so many times before that he has ceased to believe in them, 
familiarity in fiction breeding scepticism, will care very little what they do so long 
as their actions do not interfere with their conversation; they exist to talk, and 
to talk well, and though they maketoo many paste and tinsel epigrams about Love 
and Women in the manner of professional Latin wits, they certainly do talk well, 
so well that I, for one, hope Princess Bibesco will keep them talking for ever, 
story or no story. Evenif wit and sound psychology are not on speaking terms 
(and they hardly seem to be), it is high time wit hada turn. There is nothing 
properly to be called wit in Mr. Fergusson’s novel of Washington life, but there 
is something even more effective for his purpose, that of satire, an all-pervading 
ironic flavour. Most young and intelligent American novelists seem to besatirists 
now, but Mr. Fergusson differs from most of his colleagues in the fact that, un- 
like them, he never raises his voice; he does not scream like the life he is attack- 
ing; he is quietand deadly. The leading character in Capitol Hil is one, Ralph 
Dolan, a healthy, not unattractive animal, intelligent, but without intellect or 
morals. We meet him first as a young salesman of cheap jewellery, who is 
stranded in Washington with only a fewdollars because a woman, whom he 
thought he had cheaply seduced, quietly made off with his pocket book. He stays 
in Washington, and when we leave him, at the end of the book, he is rich and 
respected, the secretary of a new Association, the husband of a rich ador- 
ing wife, and wehearhim making his first publicspeechata banquet : ‘‘Gentlemen, 
I stand before you this evening to thank you fora magnificent opportunity— 
an opportunity to serve civilisation ”’—and so forth. The story of his rise to 
wealth and position is, of course, something between one of the old prcaresque 
novels and Maupassant’s Bel-amz, with this difference that here the emphasis is 
on the society in which the figure moves rather than on the chief figure itself. 
Dolan is simply a type; it is Washington that we are invited to examine. How 
far the picture that Mr. Fergusson paints is true, is not for the present writer to 
say, but certainly it is convincing, and fortunately the book is sufficiently power- 
ful to have more than a topical and local interest. The satirist cannot hit one 
bull’s-eye, whether it is the political and social life of Washington, or art in 
Pekin, or the condition of sport in the Highlands, fairly and squarely without his 
arrow setting all our targets quivering, and our bells faintly ringing. If this is 
Mr. Fergusson’s first book, as it appears to be, he has made a fine beginning. 

A very different America comes to life in Marching On, which is one of those 
very agreeable and not uncommon novels that come somewhere between fiction 
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proper, which shows us individuals for their own sakes, and social history, the — 
picture of a whole time. It takes us back to that period when the Southern and — 
Northern States were gradually drifting apart, the period of the Fugitive Slave — 
Law and the Abolitionists and Uncle Tom’s Cabin and old John Brown. 
Briefly, it is the history of Susan Bright, a young girl from the Middle West, — 
then only on the edge of civilisation, who runs away from home toa girl’s college, 
becomes a Feminist and Abolitionist, marries disastrously (and very absurdly) 
and for a time is virtually a prisoner of John Brown’s, and only at last finds some ~ 
sort of personal happiness on the eve of the Civil War. Regarded as a novel, 
purely and simply a personal history, it is full of faults; Susan, not notwith- . 
standing all the time we spend in her company, never becomes a particularly — 
likable or even understandable personage, and her history is never properly 
blended in with the history of her times. Her relations with an older woman, a © 
fellow Abolitionist (in whom Freud would have delighted) are described at great 
length and very convincingly too, whereas her engagement and marriage to a 
totally unsuitable person are dealt with in about half a page and leave the reader 
exasperated. But regarded as a kind ofsocial history, Marching On is almosta_ 
triumph. A whole age comes to life, settlers, politicians, roughs, madmen, all the — 
America of the ’fifties, with its feuds and bitterness and general lawlessness, © 
stirs again in these pages; we travel up and down the States with the fervid — 
Abolitionist, watch the slaves escape by the famous Underground Railway, take 
part in the raids that made the new states of the Middle West one big battle-field, — 
and see that patriarchal fanatic, old John Brown, ride to his doom and yet set all — 
America in a blaze at Harper’s Ferry. Nobody with even a glint of the historical 
imagination can fail to enjoy a greater part of this long story, the work of many — 
years and the result of much genuine research, and to those who, like the present © 
writer, have always found this particular chapter in American history curiously 
fascinating, the book will be afeast. Mr. Leigh Rogers, another new writer, has — 
taken thesame road as Mrs. Strachey, buthehas chosen a chapter in recent history, 
namely, the Russian Revolution. And almost the same criticism may be applied — 
to his story, which presents the curious spectacle of a number of cardboard figures — 
posturing in front of a very real and terrible background. In other words, his 
chief characters, the young American banker, Rand, the public-spirited princess, 
Natalie, the baleful but beautiful dancer, Naritza, and the rest, do not come to 
life and seem to be only convenient dummies that point the way to one scene after 
another. But the background, the Russia of 1916 to the Russia of the Bolsheviks, © 
is admirably touched in, and the reader is only sorry that Mr. Rogers did not see — 
his way to fling aside his banker and his beautiful ladies and to keep us longer — 
in the company of common soldiers and servant maids, who are easily his most — 
convincing figures and really his most useful ones, if only because it is the 
Revolution in their eyes, the little incidents in the barrack-room or the kitchen, 
that we wish to see and understand. But Wine of Fury is certainly a first novel 
that promises great things, and its author’s freedom from either slovenly talk or_ 
false “‘fine writing” and his ability to make a scene vivid and telling suggest 
that he is a genuine discovery. 
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ag ESSAYS. Edited by W. A. J. ARcHBoLD. Longman, Green & Co. 
s. 6a. 


eee OF TO-DAY. Selected by F. H. PritcHarp. Harrap & Co., 
td. AF 


THE BEST OF HAZLITT. Edited by P. P. Howr. Methuen. 3s. 6d. 
PIOUS OPINIONS. By Srr Cuartres Biron. Duckworth. 10s. 6d. 


Beenos AND PHARILLON. By E. M. Forster. Hogarth Press. 
<. 


TRAVELS AND SKETCHES. By Freperick PouLsen. Chatto & 
Windus. 7s. 6d. 


 Goneeilgs is nothing like a definition for reducing art to absurdity, and yet 
there seems to be a satisfaction peculiar to teachers in the achievement of a 
definition. Teaching is a thankless task, its results are hard to see or measure, 
it deals largely with generalisations, and it is only to be expected, I suppose, 
that the schoolmaster will feel hungry now and then for some hard and accessible 
fact or formula. But Literature is elusive, and of all its forms the Essay is least 
easily defined. If you put a selection of Essays into a student’s hands it seems 
to be accepted among teachers that you must preface it with an introduction 
beginning with a definition. Why should you ? If the student asks what an 
essay is, or if, ‘“for the purposes of examination,” he is expected to have some 
ideas on the subject, give him the book, say ‘‘ These are essays.” There is no 
other answer. The first three books on the list are anthologies of Essays. Mr. 
Archbold makes the best selection of the moderns. His book is intended for the 
use of students, and contains nineteen essays, from such writers of established 
authority as Lord Acton, Robert Louis Stevenson, Messrs. Yeats, Chesterton, 
Beerbohm and Belloc, and Dean Inge. Such an array of names will show that 
these are not the light and rather empty playing with words which many readers 
are content to call essays. The fare Mr. Archbold provides is for the most part 
solid and nourishing, nor, of course, does Mr. Max Beerbohm’s essay on 
Laughter seem out of company there. The book is provided with its Introduction, 
ten pages long, which traces the history of the Essay from Bacon downwards, 
but does it all rather dully, with alternations between trite statement, still dear 
to the heart of teachers of English, and such doubtful generalisations as, ‘‘ At 
the present day the essay reigns supreme.” 

Into the same, or slightly smaller, printed space Mr. Pritchard collects thirty- 
four modern essays, but they are all of the lighter sort, a few of them rather 
forced in humorous manner, many of them pleasant but quite exhaustible after 
one reading, one or two of them genuinely a great writer’s best. The difference 
in character between these two books is explained by reference to their respective 
introductions. Both compilers attempt a definition of the essay, Mr. Archbold 
comes very quickly and easily to the conclusion that it is “‘ the pithy treatment 
of a defined subject ”—a definition which lets almost all Lamb slip by unnoticed, 
and Mr. Pritchard, says that an essay is ‘‘an attempt, brief and fragmentary, 
but always sincere, to express a problem in terms of one’s personality.” 
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There can be nothing but welcome and warm praise for Mr. P. P. Howe’s ra 
selection: Zhe Best of Hazlitt (happily Hazlitt’s essays needed no pedagogic ~ 


definition). Here, in handiest form, are such things as ‘‘My first acquaintance 
with Poets,” ‘On the conversion of Authors,” and ‘‘ The Indian jugglers.” 


The little book will send old admirers of Hazlitt back to the full meal of his 


complete works with renewed appetite ; it is reasonable in price and will make 
many new admirers also—and it will be discarded by neither ; Hazlitt is an 
excellent pocket companion. 

‘A Pious Opinion,” quotes thedust-cover of Sir Chartres Biron’s book of them, 
‘is one Faith may hold and the faithful reject without heresy.” Such diffidence 
in an author so genial and appreciative is quite uncalled for. There is little in all 
the seventeen essays that any of the faithful could desire to reject. They are per- 
sonal studies of men of letters, essays in literary appreciation, which Sir Chartres 
Biron gracefully offers as ‘‘a species of conscience money.” For the most part they 
deal with eighteenth century writers—Richardson, Fielding, Smollett, Crabbe 
and Doctor Johnson. There are two papers about the latter, both of them very 
good reading, because the author is not ashamed to be caught saying from his 
heart what others may have said before him ; he never makes special efforts to 
be original or controversial, he is so much occupied with affection for the 
particular writer he happens to be studying at the moment that he has no time 
for the pettiness of being new. That is why I quarrel with the title of his book. 
His opinions are kept so well in the background that it seems unkind of him to 


call attention to them. After all most men of any taste will share with Sir Chartres ~ 


his affection for Doctor Johnson and for Fielding, and agree with his appraise- 
ment of their character. 

Pharos and Pharilion is a collection of imaginative studies in the history of 
Alexandria. The name of Mr. E. M. Forster is already associated with the place 


and its history ; here he writes with amusing irony of the ancient theological — 
squabbles, when Alexandria was the battleground of early Christians, compels © 
our interest in the legend and fact of the Pharos, and succeeds equally well in — 


rendering one or two vivid modern impressions. A rather tart humour enters into 


all of the sketches, and this lends a liveliness which historical accounts too often © 


lack. Mr. Forster suggests that there is material for a very entertaining and 
impressive history of Alexandria ; Pharos and Pharillon is, after all, only a very 


little book—I wish Mr. Forster would write the ‘‘ serious history” that he 


mentions. 


There is not much space left to tell of Zravels and Sketches, a book of | 


impressions translated from the Danish of Mr. Frederick Poulsen. They are full 
of careful observation, told without fuss, and organised by an imagination which 
knows how important, how poignant sometimes, the smallest details can be. The 
best things are ‘‘The Country of my childhood,” which describes the 


revisitation of home places after many years of absence, ‘‘German Student Life,” 


and ‘‘ Palestine.” Messrs. Chatto and Windus are to be congratulated too, for 
the format is worthy of the book, and the price moderate. 


FRANK KENDON 
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SHELLEY AND THE UNROMANTICS. By OLtwen Warp CampBELL. 
Methuen. 16s. 


ARIEL. By ANDRE Maurois, translated by Etta D’Arcy. Lane. 7s. 6d. 


CONTEMPORARY PORTRAITS: 4TH SERIES. By Frank Harris. 
Grant Richards. 10s. 6d. 


THE YEAR’S WORK IN ENGLISH STUDIES. Edited for the English 
Association by Sir SIpNEy LEE and F. S. Boas. Oxford. 7s. 6d. 


GLIMPSES OF AUTHORS. By Carotine Ticknor. Laurie. 15s. 


ENGLISH OPINIONS OF FRENCH POETRY, 1660-1750. By R. H. 
WOLLSKIN. Columbia University Press. 9s. 


RHETORIC AND POETRY IN THE RENAISSANCE. By D.L.Crark. 

Columbia University Press. 9s. 
| HE first thing that strikes one about Mrs. Campbell’s study of Shelley is 

that she must have spent a considerable time in the preparation of it. Itis 
not merely that she has a thorough grasp of a very unweildy mass of material 
and is evidently able at will to relate any part of it to any other part. This is 
good, but one demands no less. But the combined temperateness and firmness 
of her judgments are very remarkable. It is extremely easy to lose one’s head 
about Shelley one way or the other and to float into a lurid empyrean of appre- 
ciation or vituperation. It is also easy to construct explanatory theories of 
Shelley’s character which will hold together so long as one does notthink about 
them too much. It is easiest of all to repeat vaguely all that has been said before. 
What is hard is to make a portrait of Shelley which shall be neither facile paradox 
nor glib convention, which shall be, in fact, the expression of a clear and sober 
judgment. 

This is what Mrs. Campbell has achieved. It would be too much to say that 
she has produced the final study of her subject. Shelley, more even than most 
men of genius, is different things to different eyes; and there can be no finality 
in anyone’s impression of him. But in several respects she has produced the 
most satisfactory study extant. She uses her common sense more than the idolaters 
or the detractors and she is fuller and more thorough than Mr. Clutton-Brock, 
who cannot fairly be said either to idolise or to detract. 

She does not of course add anything new to our knowledge of Shelley’s life, 
though the thoroughness of her knowledge enables her usefully to correct a 
number of those misstatements and false impressions which so tediously get 
themselves repeated year after year. Her task in the sphere of biography is 
rather in the arrangement of facts so as to give a correct and a living perspec- 
tive; and in this she is remarkably successful. She divides Shelley’s life into 
two periods—the first twenty-two years and the last. The general impression 
is that in his short life all the main events were more or less simultaneous; and 
one tends to think, without being quite aware of it, that the young man who 
distributed pamphlets in Dublin and who endeavoured to build an embankment 
in Wales and who was shot at by a farmer whose sheep he had shot was 
precisely the same person as the author of Prometheus Unbound and Adonais. 
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Mrs. Campbell sees in the troubled, unhappy years of his first marriage a 
distinct episode, in which he behaved queerly and seemed to provoke queer 
incidents wherever he went. Without being too eagar a partisan of Mary 
Wollstonecraft Godwin (whose character, indeed, she sums up with much 
verisimilitude), she contrives to make Shelley’s second marriage appear a more 
successful and normal affair than it has often seemed to be. 

The effect of this is curiously to alter the common picture of Shelley’s life 
without plunging into revolutionary paradox. Here is the poet whom we knew, 
but not so unreasonable and certainly not so inhuman. Mrs. Campbell’s com- 
mon sense does not, perhaps, say the last word on the poet or the man, but it 
keeps a firm hold on both and prevents them from soaring, as they so often do, 
into the region of empty myth. Her treatment of the poetry is in the same 
manner, and as an example of it I cannot do better than quote this admirable 
justification of Alastor: 


Alastor is usually considered to have a “‘vein of unhealthy sentiment ”—as being, 
in fact,a morbid poem. Certainly if Shelley’s hero had been represented as at_ 
length persuading himself to make the most of faulty human nature, and settling 
down to a family life, morbid it would have been, and ridiculous. For in that case 
we should have been asked to think of him as a real person, an actual man, and 
he is only a mood of the soul, a mood that came upon Shelley frequently, and always 
from the same source, the beauty of nature. And this mood is only free from mor- 
bidity so long as it kept aloof from practical life, ina dream world of its own. Inthe 
passage where Shelley describes the spirit who appears to the poet in a vision, and 
embraces him, there is something hectic, almost offensive : for the description is 
much too earthly and realistic: she who should have been but a symbol of the 
soul’s desire, steps out of the land of imagery like some scantily-dressed beauty 
of a society ball. It was a mistake Shelley sometimes made; and, whereas a con- 
ception so imaginative as that of Asia called forth his finest poetry, a mistake of 
this kind lured him into the worst sort of doggerel. Here we have unhealthy sen- 
timent without a doubt, and its very seriousness makes it even more disconcerting 
than that kind of flippant sensuality so regrettable in Keats. { 


Here, as in her interpretation of Shelley’s life, Mrs. Campbell weighs on the 
side of what is normal, and human, and solid. It isa new point of view, but 
its newness does not lead her into extravagance. It does lead her into a little 


acerbity now and again against those who have emphasised the poet’s ab- 
normality. t 

Thus she says that an ‘‘ unfortunate tendency to misrepresent and vulgarise 
the poet is very marked in M. Maurois’ witty but partly fictitious study Ariel” 
This book was noticed at length in THE LoNDoN Mercury of October last, 
and an excellent translation by Miss Ella D’Arcy has now been published. I 
do not think Mrs. Campbell’s comment is by any means just. Her Shelley is 
probably much nearer to the truth than the Shelley of M. Maurois. But his 
attempt is of a different nature. He presents his study in the form of fiction, 
and it is part of his plan to supplement fact with hypothesis. Mrs. Campbell 
is distrustful of Ariel because she has chosen (and very rightly) to stress the 
normality of the poet’s character, while he makes the most of his eccentricities ; 
but, to a third person, this is only the difference between two points of view. 

As one proceeds from these two books to the fourth series of Mr. Frank Harris’s 
Contemporary Portraits—W hat a pity! one says, that Mr. Harris never knew. 
Shelley, and cannot even pretend that he did. It would have been a lively and 
fertile subject for him. I do not offer any opinion as to how far his memories 
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of the great are fact and how far fiction. They are certainly vivid so far as they go. 

In this collection, however, the material is beginning to run a little thin. 
Mr. Harris has not much to say of George Wyndham, nor of John Tyndall, 
and there is more padding than information in these studies. There are some 
interesting conversations with Wagner, who flared up against a hostile criticism, 
crying: ‘‘When he tells his readers that I am not a musician, he lies, and knows 
that he is lying. I was a great conductor before I was twenty and for years 
earned my living as an operatic conductor; I have enlarged the orchestra, too, 
out of all recognition. That’s why you should not have shown the lying screed 
to me. Mere slanderous lies do no one any good; they do genius a great deal 
of harm, unluckily!” That is the spirit Mr. Harris admires in a great man. 

Later on Mr. Harris is reduced to curious straits to make out his list of 
portraits. One study is headed ‘‘Gerhard Hauptmann and Dr. Bischoff” ; and 
what one finds in it is Mr. Harris’s belief that the conduct towards him of Dr. 
Bischoff, a real Prussian official, justifies the picture of an imaginary Prussian 
official in one of Hauptmann’s plays. But this is not a portrait of Hauptmann, 
and Mr. Harris’s grievance against Dr. Bischoff is not so interesting to the 
reader as it is to him. Some of the other portraits are merely newspaper inter- 
views. But there are here and there pages in his best old manner; and Mr. Harris 
at his best is very readable. 

Miss Caroline Ticknor is a granddaughter of the famous Boston publisher, 
William D. Ticknor, of Ticknor and Fields, who arranged Dickens’s readings 
in Boston. Her glimpses of authors are therefore mainly glimpses of them in 
relation with their publisher. She does not however confine herself to this aspect 
of literary life; and she tells all over again the famous story of Mark Twain’s 
blunder in an after-dinner speech at Boston, which is one of the best known, and, 
to an Englishman, most incomprehensible, episodes in the history of American 
literature. Twain jocularly described a visit paid to him by three disreputable 
tramps who described themselves as Longfellow, Emerson and Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. This, which seems a harmless joke at worst and which surely would 
have made a good subject for Twain’s fancy, was received in frozen and disap- 
proving silence ; and the orator sank with shame. Miss Ticknor chronicles 
the incident but does not explain it. 

The Year's Work in English Studies continues the excellent work of 
summarising what has been done in criticism and research during the past 
year. This year a bibliographical chapter is added, containing accounts of the 


chief book sales in 1922. 
EDWARD SHANKS 
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BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS 


POLITICAL PORTRAITS. Second Series. By CHARLES WHIBLEY. 
Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

THE BRAVO MYSTERY AND OTHER CASES. By Sir JoHN HALL, Bart. 
Ganese 12s. 6a. 

A PLAINTIFF IN PERSON. By Puitip TREHERN. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

TRAMPING ON LIFE. By Harry Kemp. Heinemann. 15s. 

MYSELF WHEN YOUNG. By ALec WaucH. Grant Richards. 7s. 6d. 


_ IKE ‘‘Mr. Wordy,” only in fewer volumes, the author of Political Portraits 
writes his history in order to prove that Providence is on the side of the 
Tories. He does it very well, for after all there is no one like Mr. Whibley “‘for 
a slashing article.” He evidently holds, with Dr. Johnson, ‘‘Treating your 
adversary with respect is giving him an advantage to which he is not entitled. 
The greatest part of men cannot judge of reasoning and are impressed by 
character, so that if you allow your adversary a respectable character they will 
think that though you differ from him you may be in the wrong.” 

Unfortunately he is so determined the Whig dogs shall not have the best of 
it that as ‘‘The Young Duke” has it, ‘‘he worships in the Temple of Intolerance.” 
To say of Peel in the hungry forties, ‘‘nothing but political trickery, the desire 
of hanging on to office at all hazards could justify the step which Peel now 
took,” defeats its own object—when Peel saw the repeal of the Corn Laws was 
inevitable he resigned, only to resume office when Lord John Russell was unable 
to form a government. The whole of his cabinet, except Stanley, supported him 
—even the Duke of Wellington, who was hardly a political trickster. And to 
add: ‘‘Even he must have found it hard to convince himself that the failure of — 
the potato crop in Ireland was a just reason for throwing open the ports of - 
England to foreign corn three years hence,” is the mere bravado of controversy. — 
Never was reason more obvious or compelling. Owing to the failure of the © 
potato crop three millions of the poor in Ireland were on the verge of starvation. — 
Either food had to be provided or a famine was inevitable. The English harvest 
had been ruined by rain—so corn had to be obtained from abroad. The situation © 
was saved by removing duties on foreign cattle and meat and reducing by a 
sliding scale the duty on wheat until in three years it disappeared, while if 
necessary Peel had in reserve the power of suspending the duties altogether by © 
an order in Council. Nor is the picture of Disraeli as the disinterested champion 
of Protection very convincing; with his estimate of the famous speeches 
all must agree, no praise can be too high for them as speeches, but they were 
purely factious. 

It was Vivian Grey in action. Lord George Bentinck, although he had been 
secretary to Canning, knew more about racing than politics. His following was 
mainly inarticulate and someone to lead the attack was essential. Oddly enough 
Sergeant Byles was suggested, who, however, preferred the more peaceful 
avocation of compiling his immortal work on Bills. 

In Disraeli, a master of political strategy and ready for any field in which he 
could display his prowess, he found the ideal soldier of Fortune. 
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His famous denial of asking for office is too much even for Mr. Whibley, but 
it is an excellent illustration of his methods that no credit is given to Peel 
for sparing his assailant when he had him at his mercy. Sir Robert Peel’s 
crime was preferring public interests to the privileges of a class, and he paid 
the usual price. How unscrupulous the Bentinck-Disraeli opposition was, is 
shown by their combining with their enemies the Whigs to turn out Peel over 
coercion in Ireland. No better description of the party could be given, than the 
Duke of Wellington’s in his letter to Peel: ‘‘If I were in your position I 
would not allow that blackguard combination to break up the Government.” 

Mr. Whibley is on safer ground when he praises the novels ; Coningsby, 
Sybil and Tancred are not merely the best political novels, but can be enjoyed 
by those who are indifferent to the theme. Zothazr, for the general public is 
even a better story, and the recall of the chef for the coming-of-age dinner in 
Lancred is one of the most humorous things in English. For his real under- 
standing of Disraeli one side of his character should never be forgotten; he was 
a great comedian. Whether declaring himself at the Sheldonian Theatre on the 
side of the angels, playing in rather odd clothes the part of the country gentleman 
at Hughenden, or claiming after the Abyssinian war that he had ‘‘ planted the 
standard of St. George upon the mountains of Rasselas,” and ending his 
great career as the adroit courtier, nothing could have been better done and it 
is pleasant to think no one enjoyed the performance more than the Earl of 
Beaconsfield, K.G. 

In the Bravo Mystery and other Cases Sir John Hall has done a difficult task 
very well. To give an interesting summary of a long case is no easy matter. 
A mere repetition of evidence is tiresome and confusing, and to abridge is often 
only to mislead. When Charles Bravo, a barrister popular in his profession, 
died from poison the open verdict of the coroner’s jury seemed to end the 
matter. The dead man was apparently on good terms with his wife. It seemed 
clear that he had taken the poison himself either by accident or design. Except 
the servants the only person in the house was Mrs. Cox, who had continued as 
companion to Mrs. Bravo after her marriage to Bravo, and her evidence on this 
point was conclusive, but one of Bravo’s circuit friends was not so easily satisfied, 
and mainly due to his efforts a fresh enquiry was ordered. Before this the 
two women made important statements. Mrs. Cox declared ‘that Bravo had 
not merely said ‘‘ I have taken poison” but added “‘ for Gully,” and Mrs. Bravo 
stated that as a climax to frequent quarrels about Dr. Gully, a scene had 
occurred on the afternoon of the fatal day, and her husband had said: ‘‘ You 
will see what I will do when I get home.” 

The inquest took place in the billiard room of a public house at Balham— 
the accommodation was inadequate and the counsel for Mrs. Bravo were in the 
delicate position of Mrs. Cluppins. The voices of the jury forced themselves on 
their ears, which did not hamper their conduct of a very difficult case, and in the 
end another open verdict was returned which threw little light on one of the most 
interesting mysteries in the history of crime. The volume also includesa vivid 
account of the amazing Northumberland Street tragedy which recalls a Grand 
Guignol thrill and in two other papers proves conclusively that, whatever may 
be said against the Duke of Cumberland and George IV, the one did not murder 
his valet nor the other run his horses unfairly at Newmarket. 

Mrs. Weldon was undoubtedly a remarkable woman—with many natural 
gifts her skill in advocacy was extraordinary—but she had the defects of her 
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qualities. She wanted a winning case and her judgment was deplorable, and 
she also was the victim of one of the most unfortunate and tiresome of obsessions 
that everyone was ina conspiracy against her. For this there was some excuse. 
Although undoubtedly eccentric and domestically difficult, the attempt of her hus- 
band to shut her up as a lunatic could not be justified. This gave her eventually 
the opportunity of which she took full advantage. The litigation which ensued in 
respect of this was a personal triumph and undoubtedly did much to reform the 
lunacy laws which at that time were dangerously lax, but there was another side 
to her strange personality. While Mrs. Weldon was quite rightly and successfully 
avoiding arrest as a lunatic she was robbed by a man who was in her employ- 
ment and had been left in possession of her house. She forms the idea that the 
robbery was the result of a conspiracy between her husband, the doctor and 
others in order to obtain her papers, and applied to a police magistrate for a 
warrant for conspiracy. The magistrate referred her to the Treasury. Upon 
the matter being investigated it was obvious there was no foundation for the 
alleged conspiracy but Mr. St. John Wontner who acted in the matter for the 
Treasury prosecuted the thief and he was sentenced to six months imprisonment. 
Yet for years Mrs. Weldon virulently attacked the unfortunate solicitor and 
was clearly of opinion that the refusal to advise an absurd prosecution was 
another chapter of the general conspiracy. In the end she brought an action 
against him for negligence without a shadow of evidence and of course failed. — 

It was incidents such as these that robbed her of much of the sympathy that 
would otherwise have been hers. This side of her character the author avoids, — 
but then his view of the ethics of a plaintiff in person are peculiar. 

The most devastating legacy Rousseau left the world was the confessional 
habit. Of late this form of indecent exposure has become almost epidemic. Its 
only excuse is what is called in the jargon of its kind, ‘fa human document.” 
As a form of fiction it is an artistic blunder. A biography, in which fact and 
fiction are obviously blended, is neither one thing nor the other. Zramping 
on Life adopts this method, and makes us hope that at any rate fiction pre- 
dominates. The hero, a poet anda genius, is true to type in seducing the wife of — 
his benefactor, but is not it almost time that geniuses abandoned this convention. 
They cannot all enjoy biting the hand that feeds them. and has not the cult of 
the under-dog been rather overdone of late ; after all, there is no particular 
virtue in being a disreputable failure. The book is interesting as a comprehensive — 
study of the American crank in all his manifestations. A class which seems to 
flourish with almost tropical exuberance in the U.S.A. In this country, up to 
the present, they have not got much beyond hatless exercise in a garden suburb. 

Myself when Young, despite its title, gives us confessions of a very different 
kind. A most engaging book, fresh and humorous, and with a chapter on — 
cricket that makes one almost forget an English winter. 


CHARTRES BIRON 
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ROMAN POETRY. By E. E. Sixes. Methuen. 8s. 6d. net. 


ROMAN HOME LIFE AND RELIGION. A Reader by H. L. Rogers 
and T. R. Hartey. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 6s. net. 


CICERO: DE SENECTUTE, DE AMICITIA, DE DIVINATIONE. 
Translated by W. A. Fatconer. Heinemann. 10s. net. 


THE ANCIENT WORLD—HISTORY OF ROMAN RELIGION. By 
W. R. HaAttipay. | 5s. net. 


THE GROWTH OF THE CITY STATE: LECTURES ON GREEK 
AND ROMAN HISTORY. By W.R. Hattipay. University Press 
of Liverpool. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net. 


HIPPOCRATES. Vol. I. Translated by W. H. S. Jones. Heinemann. 
10s. net. 


HORACE AND HIS INFLUENCE. By Grant SHOWERMAN. Harrap. 


5s. net. 


VIRGIL AND HIS MEANING TO THE WORLD OF TO-DAY. 
By J. W. Mackxart. Harrap. 5s. net. 


WHERE WAS VIRGIL’S FARM? By R. S. Conway. Manchester : 
University Press. London: Longmans. 1s. 6d. net. 


THE MINOANS. By Georce GLascow. Cape. 4s. 6d. net. 


FEMINISM IN GREEK LITERATURE. ByF. A. Wricut. Routledge. 
6s. net. 


THE LETTERS OF ALCIPHRON. Translated by F. A. WricHt. With 
an Introduction on the Beginnings of Romance. Routledge. 7s. 6d. net. 


GREEK AND LATIN ANTHOLOGY THOUGHT INTO ENGLISH 
VERSE. Part I. Latin Masterpieces. Part II. Greek Masterpieces. 
10s. 6d. each. Fisher Unwin. 


NHE classical publications of to-day show a freedom in scope and language 

which would have astonished past generations ; and this is all for the good, 
though some strict scholars might call it license. Everywhere writers are con- 
sidering the Greeks and Romans as material for human study, and paying 
attention to English imitators and parallels, when they translate or criticise. 
There is a protest against the incubus of grammar and critical rules, which, 
says Mr. Sikes, in his lively and stimulating book, do not always avail to mark 
a beautiful passage as such. That is true, but the secret of poetry to-day re- 
‘mains unexplainable by means outside grammar. The psychological process 
which with the collaboration of writer and reader makes ‘‘out of three sounds, 
not a fourth sound, but a star” has not been traced, though an American 
student some while ago was putting words together in the manner of the 
University of Laputa, and recording his reaction to these casual combinations. 
Mr. Sikes has two excellent subjects in the zeal for nature and for philosophy 
which the Roman poets show, and he is very interesting in his discussion of 
the Augustans and Post-Augustans, and the relation of their achievement to 
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their environment. He summarises neatly the significance of Dido in Virgil, 
and thinks, fairly enough, that Horace’s zeal for the country was not great. 
Let us say that it resembled that of a week-ender. Horace is said to be out of 
favour—not more so, perhaps, than any other classical author. But, if he is, 
that is because he expressed what everybody thinks better than anybody, and 
the race of moderns despises common thoughts. Catullus is credited with 
writing poems deliberately in the note of ‘‘ a” or some other letter, the repetition 
of which means some particular mood. While such repeated letters can be 
fairly discovered, I do not believe them to be consciously adopted by the poet. 
Mr. Sikes includes many excellent verse translations of his own, and a host of 
references to foreigners in footnotes, some of which seem unnecessary. He has 
left an extra ‘‘ it’ in a quotation from Hardy, and the last word of Juvenal, 
VII, is surely ‘‘ tantum,” not ‘‘ solo.”” The Roman Reader of Messrs. Rogers 
and Harley is most attractive, being half in English, and half in Latin, so that 
the reader can get on quickly. Sections on ‘‘ Amusements and Pets” and 
‘‘Meals”’ illustrate the happy humanity of the authors, who will be read while 
Becker’s Gadlus drags its dull length unnoticed, except in moments of necessity. 
Mr. Rogers has a good gift for verse rendering, but he has frankly sanctified 
Horace, a pious fraud, I suppose, for the young. The book includes a selection 
from the Vulgate, a sign of the new freedom which does not stop with Cicero 
as the last word in Latin prose. Erasmus is being justified in his protest against 
excessive attention to that model, though two of the Ciceronian discourses now 
published in the Loeb issue may still please readers for human pleasure. 

Professor Halliday’s books are summaries of results for students. His Roman 
keligion is sound in its conclusions, and very well written. The lectures on 
the City State are less successful, and have, as he admits, some debatable 
points. The dull sentence, page 91, ‘‘ Indeed the case of tyranny may suggest 
the relativity of political judgments and political theories to the circumstances 
of their application,” might, so far as I can see, have been omitted altogether. 
The conclusions as to unstable weather, though Herodotus and Hippocrates 
support them, are hardly believed to-day. Mr. Jones has made a good start 
with the puzzling relics of the great father of medicine. In the cases he so 
carefully recorded, is it not worth while to separate ¢pixn and its derivatives 
from péyos and the like? The latter is ‘‘rigor,” I believe, in modern parlance, 
and a more serious symptom than feeling chilly. Axpertus loquor. 

The books by Dr. Mackail and Professor Showerman trace the influence of 
their heroes clearly and attractively, but the bibliographies at the end are 
strangely provincial. The series is American in origin, I know, but has 
‘England ” in ‘‘ modern times” contributed nothing to the study of Horace 
beyond the work of six American authors? Have Boston and Dayton, Vir- 
ginia, put Page, Palmer, Wilkins and Wickham out of date and repute? The 
great Augustan pair are no longer on the lips of our legislators, except 
Mr. Asquith ; and the country squire who used to quote Horace is dead, or 
has sold to a novus homo who derides such studies. Still sunt lacrimae rerum 
remains one of the final expressions of human desiderium, and Horace’s 
Ars Poetica the one manual of composition by a first-rate artist. His phrase, 
“‘the purple patch,” is not always recognised as his. More instances might 
have been given of modern regard for these familiar classics. Thus Dumas, 
a poor Latinist, adored Virgil for his tenderness and glimpses of immortality, 
and soothed himself with his melody. Virgil’s country place, like Horace’s, 
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has been disputed. Professor Conway has been to Mantua, and records evidence 
to support the votive altar of the gens Virgilia found by one of his colleagues. 
The small book on Zhe Minoans can be read in an hour, and gives a good 
idea of the wonderful new world opened in Crete. It was an advanced civil- 
isation in which the ladies dressed with Parisian elegance, and doubtless, as 
in Homer, received much more attention than those of classic Greece. Mr. 
Wright is bold in his generalisations on women in his Feminism in Greek 
Literature, and is certainly an advanced feminist. His bright, confident style 
should please many, but some of his arguments can be disputed. He is striking 
on Aristophanes and Euripides, two of the men who have said most about 
women. Heine said that ‘‘ where the bad woman stops, the bad man begins,” 
but the apportioning of blame between the sexes seems rather futile. The new 
freedom of the Hellenistic age, as low as which Mr. Wright does not go, 
produces unpleasant views of women in Herodas. I do not think them as well 
adapted to fight as men, or the Phzloctetes, which is devoid of female characters, 
*‘the dullest play we possess.” Mr. Wright’s Alciphron introduces to English 
readers a light and amusing writer of dialogues, and, further, in the preface, 
the Greek romancers. Both are little known to-day, and the novels are crowded 
with incident; rather like an inferior Arabian Nights, and more rhetorical 
than natural. Mr. Wright thinks more of them than I do. 
_ When “Don Lorenzo took a quatrain and glossed it into four stanzas, 
Don Quixote declared him the best poet in the universe. It is difficult to say 
anything like that about Dr. Stebbing, who has ‘‘thought” his poets into 
a form which betrays little of their easy flow, and cuts them into an abruptness 
like the craggy parts of Browning. He evidently does not follow Don Quixote’s 
Strict idea of glossing. His notices of the poets show that he appreciates them 
thoroughly ; but his versions suggest the staggering discontinuity of English 
conversation. Here is the end of the ‘‘ Fisherman’s Dream” in the Idyll of 
Theocritus. The dreamer is told to be sensible : 


“You’ neither caught the fish, nor swore the oath. 
No need to be alarmed: illusions both ; 
Like most dreams—though we may dream with open eyes. 
Your dream-rock a likely place? Hope no prize ; 
; But search for catch to eat. 
To starve, your wish ? 
Sleep, dream, in work-hours ; and hook golden fish ! 
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NEW EDITIONS AND REPRINTS — 


ESSRS. ROUTLEDGE’S Broadway Translations Series (7s. 6d. 
each) is an enterprise that cannot be too highly commended. 
Amongst the latest volumes to reach us are some plays of Luna- 
charski, a reprint of Esquemeling’s fascinating Buccaneers of 
America, Underdowne’s translation (1587)of Heliodorus, a translation of Ovid’s 
Ars Amatoria by F. A. Wright, Mabbe’s version of the Spanish Bawd (well 
edited, with a good introduction, by H. Warner Allen), and a translation of 
Heine’s poems by Mr. Louis Untermeyer who has succeeded in places, but in 
other places finds Heine as intractable as others have found him, as: 
In the night with heavy cumber 
Sleeplessly I lie. 
Mr. Aldington has translated for the series four French Comedies of the 18th 
century—by Regnard, Lesage, Marivaux and Destouches. It is pioneer work, 
and very gracefully done. 


1 GES GOLDEN BOWL (two vols. 7s. 6d. each) is the latest addition to 
Macmillans’ charming pocket edition of Henry James’s novels and stories. 


ESSRS. BELL have produced (25s. the set) a very agreeable pocket 
edition, in eight volumes of Trollope’s Barsetshire novels. The author 
of Barchester Towers and The Warden deserves all the reprinting he can get; 
even a complete edition would be welcome, though it would be very expensive. 
His Zhe Belton Estate, one of the best of all his books, has just been added to 
the Oxford Worlds Classics and deserves it. i 


7 


OUR new volumes, Balthasar, The Opinions of Jerome Coignard, The Elm 
Tree in the Mall, and On Life and Letters, Second Series, have just been 
added to Mr. Lane’s almost absurdly cheap half-crown edition of Anatole France. 


V 


ESSRS. HEINEMANN’S Masterpieces of French Romance, excellent 

got up, are also extraordinarily cheap at 3s. 6d. The latest volumes are 
Hugo’s Notre Dame and Dumas’s The Black Tulip. 
M? FISHER UNWIN’S Cabinet Library (3s. 6d. each) now includes 

J. O. Hobbes’s Some Emotions and a Moral and Lanoe Falconer’s 
Mademozrselle Ixe, with which Mr. Unwin made one of his great early successes. 
To Chapman and Dodd’s fascinating Abbey Classics twenty of Erasmus’s 
Colloquies have now been added, and Mr. John Long has very enterprising]} 
included in his Carlton Classics (2s. and 3s.) a selection of Lady Mary Wortley} 
Montagu’s letters, than which there are no letters so good and so generally 
ignored. . 


